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CHANGELETS. | 


LISO in Prizes this Week. 


FIRST PRIZE £50. 


SECOND PRIZE £25. 


£75 IN CONSOLATION PRIZES. 


EACH WEEK'S CONTEST COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


RESULT OF No. 2. 

Tue result of our second competition has justified the 
opinion we expressed last week that, in Changelets, 

'earson’s Weekly has found a competition that is going to 
prove @ genuine source of amusement to our readers 
throughout the coming winter months, Changelets are 
both gues and entertaining, and the pleasure you will 
derive week by week from our various contests will be an 
admirable recompense to you, apart from any pecuniary 
awards you may gain. 

You will find this week’s winning attempt printed below, 
and also a few selected from the Consolation Prize List. 
The clever manner in which the prize winners have worked 
novel ideas into the original eres is well worth your 
careful " actaindaati and will act as a guide to your future 
attempts. 

By carefully noting the lines upon which the successful 
competitors have worked out their ideas, and by 
endeavouring to improve upon these ideas or methods, your 
oame too may soon find a position on our list of awards. 

Also it may be helpful to you to know that every attempt 
received is judged on its own merits with the strictest 
impartiality. Neither the personality of the competitor, 
nor the village or town in which he or she resides, 
influences the adjudicators. 

Tum original paragraph was: 


“Is THIS A DAGGER WHICH I skE BEFORE ME, THE HANDLE 
TOWARD MY HAND? CoME LET ME CLUTCH THRE.” 


This was changed by the winner into: 


“Is THIs a pamphlet wHicw I sEB BEFORE ME, THE 
subject, ‘Votes for Women’? Comex LET ME rend THEE.” 
The sender of this rendering was 
Miss ANNIE A. McNEILL, 
523 Shields Road, 
Poliokshields, 
Glasgow. 


to whom the prize of £50 has been awarded. Hereare some 
other good changelets sent in : 


“Ts this a hair which I see before me, the first 
born of Tatcho ? Come let me brush thee.” 


“Is this a rival which I see before me, his face 
toward my girl ? Come let me chastise him.” 


“Is this a hat which I see before me, the bill 
also? My dear, come let me down lightly.” 


“¢Ig this a missionary which I see before me.’ The 
savage smiled, then said, ‘Come let me club thee.’ ” 


“Ts this a hair which I see before me jloating 
gaily in my soup? Then let me clutch thee.” 


“Ts this a barometer which I see before me, the 
hand toward ‘Set Fair’? Bah! let me smash thee.” 


For List of Winners of Fifty £1 Consolation 
Prizes see Page ili. of the red cover. 


ALL ABOUT CHANGELETS. 


In our new contest, Changelets, you are provided with a 
ph from which you must remove@ix of the words 
and substitute six others in the same places, and thus give 
the sentence a different meaning. 
Here is an example which will make the matter perfectly 
clear to you. You might be given a sentence such as this : 
“* What are the wild waves saying, sister, 
The whole day long? ’’ 
By the removal of six words, and the substitution of six 
new ones, we get the following sentence. The new words 
are undadiined : 


“* What are the dear girls saying, sister? 
They want the vote! ’’ 
Below you will find a coupon containing a paragraph 
which must be treated in this manner. The eae : 


One man may lead a horse to the water, but 
taenty men cannot make him drink. 


Any alteration in a word whatever will be regarded as a 
change. For example: horse changed into horses becomes 
a new word. 

Lightly cross out on the form below SIX WORDS—NO 
MORE, NO FEWER—and write in ink carefully and 
clearly above each crossed-out word the word you wish to 
substitute. Then fill in your name and address in the 
space provided. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form below, or they will be disqualified. If more than 
one attempt is made, each must be written on a 
separate entry form. 

2. Every coupon must be accompanied by a postal Order for 
sixpence, made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
crossed “ & Co.,” and the number of the Postal Order 
must be written in the space provided. Where one 
Postal Order of a higher value is sent to cover more 
than one attempt, the number of this Postal Order 
must be written on each entry form. 

3. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be 
ad to the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must be marked 
“CHanaetets No. 5” in the top left-hand corner. 

4. Attempts must arrive not later first post. Thursday 
November 19th. 


The adjudication of all attempts sent in will be carried 
out with the greatest possible care and consideration. £50 
will be awarded to the sender of the paragraph which is 
considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of idea will be taken into consideration. £25 
willbe awarded to the sender of the paragraph which is 
considered to be the second best, and the remaining £75 
will be divided in Consolation Prizes amongst those 
whose attempts come next in merit. 

The Editor will ony no responsibility in to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No cor- 
respondence will be entered into in connection with the 
Competition, and telegrams will be ignored. The published 
decision is final, and competitors may only enter on this 
understanding. 


| CHANGELETS COUPON No. 5. 


One « 


Postal Order No........+ 


———. —— 


\- 

to | the 
- 

cannot | make 


drink. 


I uw.dertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published decision as final and legally binding. 


The Editor’s Notebook.’ 


She Took It Cold. 

Qurrz a number of us here in Pearson's Weekly 
Office take a trip now and again to the wilds of 
Connemara, on the west coast of Ireland. These have 
usually been mid-winter trips. 

We stay at the Railway Hotel at Clifden, and we 
can, each and every one of us, give fine testimony not 
only to the warmth of our welcome, but to the mildneas 
of Connemara’s winter climate. 

But even though the Gulf Stream breaks on the 
shores of Clifden, the country round about occasionally 
a an icy snap. 

unusual thing occurred a couple of years ago. 
One icularly bitter day was followed by a frost: 
bound evening. The whole town shivered. 
And someone at Olifden has since told me this 


story: 

The local doctor—Dr. Pitt Gorham—one of the 
best fellows that ever lived, came home nearly frozen 
this night, put his horse and trap away himself after 
a ten Irish mile drive, poured out a stiff whisky and 
hot water, and yelled to Mary, his only domestic: 

“Why aren’t you in bed, ee gossoon? Go away, 
now, at once, and get in, and if you haven't had the 
born sense to put a fire in your room, go down to the 
kitchen and take the flat-iron up with you.” 

The doctor himself went peacefully to bed with s 
hot-water bottle filled from his jug on the sideboard. 

The next morning the cold was terrible; the land- 
scape ironbound with frost. Dr. Gorham was swathed 
in a thick dressing gown when Mary entered his study 
with breakfast. 

“Did you sleap warm, Mary?” said the doctor. 

“God forgive ye, sorr, I didn’t.” 

“Didn’t you have enough bedclothes on you?” 

“Oh, indeed, and it wasn’t the bedclothes; but the 
divil was in you, me man, when you told me to take 
the flat-iron to bed with me.” 

“Are you crazy, woman?” 

“I’m not. I’m a decent Catholic. But I did as ye 
bid me, and’ I took the flat-iron to bed with me, and 
I stayed awake all night putting it all over me, and 
it was daybreak this morning before I'd even got the 


chill off it.” 
Completed It. 

Tatxrve with a London School Board inspector, he 
told me that one of the lady teachers at a big East 
End free school was putting s junior class through 
the beginnings of arithmetic. 

“Now, I hava one pencil in my right hand and one 
in my lett,” she said. “How many pencils have If 
Thompson, you may answer.” 

“Two,” piped a small voice. 

“So that one and one make two, isn’t that right?” 


“You ” said Thompson, with the flush of victory. 
The teacher frowned at this di tful answer. 
“That is hardly what you should have said,” she 


hinted. “Will someone in the class tell Thompson 
what his answer should have been?” 
There was a moment of hesitation. 
fist shot confidently into the air. 
“Ah, James, you may tell Thompson what he should 
have said.” . 
“You bet your boota,” shouted James, in a fone of 


triumph. 
Misunderstood. 


Berore Harry Lauder, the Scotch comedian, went 
to the States recently for hia £800 a week engagement, 
a farewell dinner was given to him here in London. 
He told a good story then, and as nobody else appears 
to have put it into print, it is just as well that I 
should record it. 

It was the story of a Glasgow friend, who arranged 
with his wife that he would come home early one 
afternoon and make a long promised call on some 
neighbour, for five o'clock tea. 

The faithful husband arrived home—arrived home to 
find his better half out, and no message left to explain 
her absence. He scarched all over the house for her. 
At last he rang a bell and the maid appeared. 

Martha,” said he, “can you tell me anything about 
my wife’s whereabouts.” 

“T can’t, sir,” said she, after some hesitation, “but 
I suppose they are in the wash.” 


A Hamlet Story. 
Forses Ronrrrson told a new Hamlet story at & 
dinner recently given in London. 
“T was playing Hamlet in Birmingham,” Mr. 


Then a brown 


* Copyright. These stories may be reproduced if acknowledged 
from Pearson's Weckly. 


“Are Women Really Extravagant?” All husbands, and wives. too, should read this article in the November PEARSON'S, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


burst of profanity 
life. before. I listened 
which one listens to an artist. 
The cause of it was this. 
@ young sailor, 
and found the whcle town had taken the p 
hadn't taken it, so he was i 
Finally he made up his 
ostracism any longer, 
and said : “by 
society of yours.” 
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THE EDITOR’S HOTEBOOK (continued). 


B -bertgon said. “My support was good, but one of 
the company, a gentleman who took the part of 
Guildenstern, had been drinking too heavily for a 
week, and, on the night that I am speaking of, his 
nervousness, his queerness, amounted almost to an 
aberration of the intellect. . — 

“T hated to go on with him, but in the beginning 
of the tragedy I confess that he did well enough. ‘Then 
came the pipe scene. I extended the pipe to Guilden- 
Her vill you pla this pipe? 

“Will you play upon this pipe?’ 

“He etiwered very properly, ‘My lord, T cannot.’ 

“TI said, ‘I pray you.’ 

“And then, to my horror, Guildenstern took the 
pipe from my hand. ‘ Well, my boy, since you insist,’ 
he said, ‘I will, but I warn you I’m a poor ‘ 

“And he rattled off a verse of ‘God Save the Queen’ 
before we got him off the stage.” 


Their Hard Luck. 


Here is a Phil May story, new to me and possibly 
to you. In his youth he worked on the BULLETIN of 
Sydney, Australia. Occasionally the young man would 
be assigned by the BULLETIN people, to the police 
courts, and from these he would bring back sketches, 
now humorous and now pathetic, that were admirable. 

One of the best of the Bunierin sketches hangs in 
“the library of Mr. Chamberlain. It portrays a thin, 
hang-dog man in the prisoners’ dock, talking to a 
very mild and sympathetic-looking judge. Mr. May’s 
story of the sketch is that the prisoner had been 
dragged before the judge every few months for a 
number of years. 

“Your face is familiar here,” the latter now said. 

“Tt is, your Honour—worse luck,” returned the 
prisoner. 

“Are you mayried yet?” 

“Not yet, sir.” 
. “Not. yet, eh? 
been engaged ?” 

“Seven years, your Honour.” 

“So long as that? Why in the world haven’t you 
got married in, all that time?” 

“Because, your Honour,” the prisoner explained, 
“(nn and I haven't managed to be both out of gaol 
at the same time.” 


A Great Smoker. 


Ay American told the following recently, but I 
should not be inclined to accept it as gospel. 

“T Junched with Sir Themas Lipton at the Ghezireh 
Palace in Cairo, just before he set out fur hie tea 
plantation in Ceylon, where the ex-Empress Eugenie 
was to visit him. ‘ 

“When the coffee came ‘on, I opened my case and 
offered Sir Thomas a beautiful aromatic cigarette, 
fresh from the factory down the street. 

“No, thank you,’ said he. ‘I am, with one ible 
exception, the biggest smoker in the. world, but never 
smoke cigars nor cigarettes.’ 

“¢ What do you smoke?’ said I. 

“<Bacon,’ he answered.” 


A Telling Argument. 


ANDREW CaRNEGIF, like most Scotsmen, has the 
reputation of being a good story teller. A: recent one 
of his concerns an ignorant farmer. ~ 

This farmer, over a glass of whisky, sympathised 
one day with the complaints. of an old friend of his, a 
pedlar. The pedlar said the times were always hard 
‘na Scotland ; the people had no money there; 1t was a 
ooor place to get along in. 

“What you say is true,” the farmer . “Why 
lon’t you emigrate to Australia, Tavish? Australia’s 
3 grand place, by all accounts.” 

“Tt used to be,” the other returned, “but it is so 


edge. 


| he pledged not to. Finally he got home. 
said: “Take my name right off, I’m going s buster.” 
“It isn’t ne ” said the 


Bishop Welldon and the Actor. 
A coop story of Bishop Welldon, the popular Dean 


Dean sat next to Mr. Beerbohm Tree. 

“Well, Mr. Tree, what have you been doing to-day?” 
he asked. : . 

“JT went for a long motor ride this morning, 
lost a bet,” repbied the famous actor. 

“Indeed,” said the Dean, “and may I ask what the 
bet was?” 


and 


three hundred and ninety-nine.” 
“Ah,” lied Bishop Welldon, promptly, “you 
missed the odour of sanctity.” 


Too Familiar. 


Tus Americans, of course, are-the greatest holiday- 
makers on earth, and they think no more of a journey 
to Europe than we would of a week-end trip. hat is 
. more, a great many of them are observant, and when 
they return home write their experiences in the news- 
papers. One of the most interesting features in the 
American Press is the travel article. Such a series 
is at present appearing in a Chicago paper. ¥t is the 
holiday experiences of Mrs. A. Martha Fletcher in 
Hawaii. 

“ Hawaiian servants,” she says, “are the best in the 
world, but they are strangely unsophisticated, 
strangely naive. They insist on calling you by your 
first name. Ours were always saying to my husband, 
‘Yes, John,’ or ‘All right, John,’ and to me, ‘Very 
well, Ann,’ or ‘Ann, I am going out.’ 

“At last I got tired of this, and to John, when we 
got a new cook, Isaid: ‘Don’t ever call me by my first 
name in the new cook’s presence. Then, perhaps, not 
knowing my name; he'll have tosay “Mrs.” to me.’ So 
John was very careful always to address meas ‘ Dearie’ 
or ‘ Sweetheart,’ and so the new cook, a wat-hful chap, 
gave me no title at all. 

ie xs we had some company, some English 
officers. I told them how I had overcome, in my new 
cook’s case, the native servants’ horrid abuse of their 
employers’ Christian names, and I said, ‘by this 
servant, at least, you won’t hear me called “Ann.”’ 

“Just then the new cook entered the room. He 
bowed to me respectfully and said : 

“¢ Sweetheart, dinner is served.’ 

“¢ What!’ I stammered, aghast. 

“<Dinner is served, dearie,’ hd answered.” 


He Was Game. 


Ex-PresipENt Rooseve.t’s daughter, Mrs. Nicholas 
Longworth, is as much at homa in England as in the 
States. She was over here quite recently, and told a 
quaint story. . . : 

They are very precocious indeed,” she said, “those 
little chaps from Eton or Harrow, with their round, 


How long is it now that you have 


oth er ee a ASE RIEL oe Be Ay acy a shy Stas gel was talking one even 
otne and. ie 
in Tanda to one of these urchins. 


_ “The coast may be,” the farmer admitted, “but the 
interior, I’m sure, is not. Go to Australia, Tavish, 
and push into the interior.” 

“Hang the interior,” said the pedlar. “There's 
nothing there but kangaroos.” 

The farmer — that kangaroos were some 
foreign race of people. “Well, Tavish,” he said, re 
proachfully, “isn’t a kangaroo’s money as good as any 
other man's?” 


Lost Opportunities. 


Marx Twain said in a recent speech: ‘I want to 
tell you one more story, the story of the lost oppor- 
tunity. Young people don’t realise the full sadness of 
it, but wha of us older people doesn’t know the pathos 
of the lost opportunity | In the village which is a 
suburb of New Bedford, a friend of mine took me to 
the dedication of a town hall, and pointed out to me 
. pronmed, weather-beaten old man over ninety years 

“Do you see any passion in that old man?” said 
he to me. 3 

“You don’t; well, I can make him a perfect volcano 


sweetheart, yet?’ she said 


playiully. — . 
“*No,’ said the boy; ‘still, I’m, game enough for a 
bit of spooning, if that'e what you're after.’ os 


She Remembered Danny. 

Mr. Swirt McNett tells a good story as follows: 
The cook was very new and very Irish. Her mistress 
found every day something to amuse in her servant's 
odd ways of looking at things. But one day she got 
the surprise of her life. 

. Ina storeroom at the back of the kitchen she had 

~~ a lot of discarded furniture, including an old- 
ashioned wash-stand with a broad marble top. She 

had noticed that the cook, who answered readily to 

ene of Mary, looked longingly at the marble 
ab. 

The mistress decided to clear out the storeroom, and 
she sent for an old furniture man to take most of the 
accumulated rubbish away. Mary thereupon spoke 
her mind. 

“Wud yez mind, mum,” she said, “if Oi tuk th’ dit 


in; 
teand have you got a 


to you. Tl just mention to him something very | of marble?” 
casually.” “Why, what do you want with it?” asked the 
And he did. mistress. 


Well, that oli man suddenly gave vent to an out- “Sure, mum,” said Mary, “'twould be after making 


such as I hed never heard in my 
to him with the delight with 


st, 

When that old man was 

he came back from a& Linge one ! 
e 


mind he couldn’t stand 
and he went to tho secretary 
t my name down for that temperance 


Next day he left on another three-year cruise, It 
was torture to him to watch the men drinking, and 


@ gob @ jug of good stuff, ran to the society, and 


Z secretary, “it was 
never on; you were bleckballed before you went away.” 


of Manchester, is.told in a contemporary. Onee at a 
luncheon given by the Lord Mayor of Manchester, the 


“J made a bet that we would pase through four | 
hundred different odours, and we only encountered 
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a fine headstone for me dead Danny—that’s me 
hugband, mum, who died a year ago.” 

Well, Mary got the marble slab, and she found 3 
stone-cutter_ friead of Danny’s who carved an appr-- 
priate inscrfption rather crudely, and the novel stone 
was set up at the head of Danny’g grave. 


: Ladies and Sheep. 


Some of the members of the British Legation were 
talking about the late Shah of Persia. 

“When the Shah was in London,” said a young min 
“he amused himself at a dinner party at a dical 
residence in Park Lane by appraising the beauty <{ 
the ladies present in number of sheep. Thus f: a 
blonde countess he said he would give 1,200 sh..; 
for a tall, slim baroness he said he would give 200 
sheep; for a peeress ef middle age he said he wuull 
give 250 sheep, and so on. 

“Finally, the Shah came to the beautiful \re, 
Willio James. Everybody waited in anxious silence 
to hear the old heathen state her value in sheep, for 
she was thought te be the most beautiful women in 
London. 

“The Shah looked at Mrs. James tenderly. Ile 
shook his head and sighed. : 

“¢ This lady,’ he said, fis out of the question, 
Neither I nor any other man in the worl! wns as 
many sheep as she is worth.’” 


Another Shah Story. 


Ons of the British consuls in Persia, durinz aut 
visit home, said at a dinner : . 

“The present Shah will never be the equal © ‘\'9 
predecessor. What a character the late Shah was’ ife 
never opened his mouth without saying seu ‘lin; 
worth repeating. 

“Lady Drummond Wolfe once got permission t» ».-.t 
the Shah’s harem. She took an elderly friend with 
her, a Miss Blank, who was about to be married. tho 
two Englishwomen wandered over the splendid piace, 
among the hundreds of beautiful young girls. ond 
presently the Shah encountered them. 
ime here,’ he said to Miss Blank, in his rials 


rench. 

“She approached. He looked closely at her. 
“¢You are about to be married?’ he said. 
“Yes, your Highness.’ 

ae It’s late ! ” 


How to Boil Eggs. 


In “The Old-Time Parson,” the Rev. P. H Ditch 
field tells the story of a Bishop visiting his vicar, who, 
Pee the one on te cg strains of “Rock 
0 soundi tl ouse. At the break: 
fast Sits he remarked how sweetly the hymn sounled. 

Then said the vicar’s last born, “That was cook.” 

The Bishop expressed pleasure at the meloiies ct 
the cook. . 

“She alwa in ‘Rock of Ages’ to boil the eggs,” 
said the child; “three verses for soft-boiled, five fr 


Taking Down Columbus. 


Lieut. SHAcKLETON, the young Englishman who so 
far has been the latest explorer to make an attempt 
to reach the South Pole, and who also, by the way, 
was once on our staff, is intrepid and humoroue. 

At a dinner in his honour I once heard him «ar, 
with a humorous glance toward several grizzled 
explorers whose lives had been passed in looking ‘or 
the North Pole: 

“ After all, who was this Columbus that we should 
make such a fuss over him? Surely, gentlemen, 
Columbus was an overrated man. The task he per- 
formed was.an easy one. Why, he discovered Ame'ica 
the very first time he wet to look for it!” 


The Usual Place. 

I am not going to give any names in this story 
because it wouldn’t fair. But, a well-known 
Bishop some time ego lost his third wife. A cler=r- 
man who had known the first wife returned from 
Africa and wanted to see the grave. He called at 
the cathedral and saw the verger. 

“Qan you tell me,” he said, ‘“‘ where the Bishop's 
wife is buried?” 

“© Well, sir,” replied the verger, “I don’t know for 
certain. It isn’t here. But he mostly buries ‘cm at 
Brompton.”’ 

The Governor's Precaution. 


Lecrunmne at York, Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell, 
daughter of the Lord Lieutenant of the Nocth Ridine, 
and a well-known traveller in the East, related a good 
story of Lord Curzon. She said that shortly befure 
her last visit, the Viceroy had been visiting Peshawar, 
and on leaving the place he congratulated the Govern: 
on the quietness at everything, and said he suppor! 
no special precautions had been taken. 

“No,” said the Governor, “I just clapped threo 
thousand pale in the gaol, as I thought any 
dangerous folk would be better out of the way while 

were here.” 

Lord Curzon pulled a long face, and said, “ Was thai 


12” . 
eT chiane not,” replied the Governor, “but I wil} 
let them all out as soon as you are gone.” 


November may be cold and dull, yet cosy ‘tis, I ween—— 
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STARTLING CRIMES AND NOTORIOUS CRIMINALS. 
SS 


[Lust week tt was told how Maria Marten, the pretty bus 
vain daughter of humble parents, was victimised, firstly by 
a man named Matthews, and then by William Corder, 
whose people belonged to the yeoman class of Suffolk, and 
were fairly well to do. Ab the girl’s entreaty, Corder con- 
sented to marry her, but all the time secretly thought out a 
scheme to remove her from the countryside. To do this 


Related by DICK DONOVAN. 


he informed her parents that, to prevent a scandal, #% was” 


civisable that Maria should leave home secretly, and to do this 
che must dress in male attire, and go out disguised as a 
labourer. It was arranged that she should re-assume her 
feminine attire at the “‘ Red Barn,” which was a large, red- 
tiled structure connected with the farm where Corder’s mother 
ecsided. The Martens agreed, and onthe 17th or 18th of May, 
1327, Maria left her father’s home, to return no more.} 


THE MURDER IN THE RED BARN (concluded). 

Tur mole-catcher wept as he kissed his girl. She had 
Leen an erring daughter, but as a faithful and devoted 
wife she would atone for the sins of her youth. The 
date of their departure was either the 17th or the 18th 
of May, 1827. 

It must now be explained that the Red Barn_was an 
unusually large barn in connection with Mrs. Corder’s 
farm. It stood isolated and lonely, and was called 
the Red Barn owing to its bright red-tiled roof, which 
made it a conspicuous object in that part of the 
country. : . 

To this barn William Corder took the confiding girl, 
who could not have had the slightest suspicion of 
danger. Hew long she lived after sho entered the 
barn on that May night was never known. Corder 
must have passed the night at the farm, and carly the 
next day he forged another link in the chain that 
was to bind him. e 

He went to a labourer’s cottage that stood on the 
farm lands and borrowed from the labourer’s wife a 
spade, which he took to the barn, and there dug @ 
shatlow grave, and, subsequently, when he made the 
ground up again, he littered it thickly with straw. 

His work ended, he almost immediately started for 
London, where he intended to enjoy himself. Within 
a few days he wrote to old Marten to say that, owing 
to some delay about getting the license, the marriage 
had to be postponed for a short time, and that he 
had sent Maria with a lady to the ‘ Waterside,” at 
Yarmouth, and that he had cashed a cheque for £20, 
and given Maria the money to purchase a wardrobo 
for herself, whereat she was very happy, and sent love 
to all. 

Having sent this letter off he travelled about for 
some time, visiting various places in the south of 
England, including Portsmouth, Southampton, the 
Isle of Wight, and cther towns. 


Murderer Seeks a Mate. 

To some of his relations he wrote long and interest- 
ing Ictters, describing his wanderings and the places 
he visited. To one person he confided a_ little 
romance. On tho coach by which he travelled to 
Portsmouth ‘was a dear and most delightful young 
woman,’ to whom he paid great attcntion. “She 
was one of the sweetest of God’s creaturcs.”” She 
was but a girl, and yet, as he learnt from “her 
sweet lips,’? she had been married and was already a 
widow. She was journeying to Portsmouth to visit 
her only brother, who was a soldier in garrison there. 

‘Lhe murderer and this sweet creature occame very 
friendly, according to his own account; he accom- 
punied her to the barracks, was introduced to her 
brother as her intended, and then, by stating to the 
commanding officer that he was the brother’s brother 
and bad come all the way from Yorkshire to see him, 
he was cnabled to get permission for the soldier to 
absent himself for sume hours, and the blood-stained 
villain, the swect creature, and the soldier brother 
vent about and enjoyel themselves, Corder apparently 
being well supplied with money. ; 

The end of the little adventure was no! made public, 
ani why Corder left the ‘charming female’? who 
had so fascinated him it is impossible tu say. Possibly 
che proved less charming on closer acquaintance. 

On returning to London he put up at the “ Bull 
Tavern,” situated in Leadenhall Sticct. It was con- 
sidered rather a swell tavern, being much frequented 
by merchants, traders, and East Tudia Company 
peeple. 

Hatly in September of that year ho returned to 
Polstead for the harvesting. It had boen a remark- 
ably good year for corn, and from the Corder farm 
‘ands there was gathered an abundant harvest, which 
William insisted on being stored in the great Red 
Barn until it was filled to overflowing. nae 

I hare no evidence to show that during this time 
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be held any communication 
with Maria’s people. It 
is highly probable that he 
did, for Polstead was a 
small place, and his presence 
would certainly be known; 
but if he did he must have 
satisfied them about Maria. 
His) imagination was no 
doubt equul to some plausible 
story. 

hat is clear is that as 
soon as the Red Barn was 
. . bursting with the garnered 
grain this remarkable man returned to London, and 
repaired once more to the “Bull Tavern,” evidently full 
of grand schemes for the future. He had previously 
cultivated some acquaintance with a Mr. Foster, who 
was a publisher in a small way, and kept a stationcr’s 
shop in Leadenhall Street. He was in the habit of 
making purchases of stationery and other odds and 
ends, and greatly impressed the worthy shopkeeper as 
being “an exceedingly well-mannered gentleman of 
very honest appearance.” 

o the shopkeeper the well-maunered gentleman 
confided his intentions of entering into Hymen’s 
Bonds, providing he could meet with a lady suited 
to his estate and position. To that end he thought of 
advertising if Mr. Foster would be good enough to 
allow the replics to the advertisements to be sent to 
his shop. Foster made some demur at first, but 
finally assent-d, the result being that the following 
remarkable advertisement appeared in the morning 
papers : 

Mareimony.—A private gentleman, aged 24, 
entirely independent, whose disposition is not to be 
exceeded, has lately lost the chief of his family by the 
hand of Providence, which has occasioned discord 
among the remainder, under circumstances most dis- 
agreeable to relate. To any female of respectability, 
who would study for domestic comfort, and be willing 
to confide her future happiness in cne every way 
qualified to render the marriage state desirable, as the 
advertiser is in afflucnce, he would prove a faithful 


companion; the lady must have the power of some. 


property, which may remain in her own possession. 
Many very happy marriages have taken place through 
means similar to this now resorted to, and it is hoped 
no one will answer this through impertinent 
curiosity; but should this meet the eye of any 
agreeable lady, and sympathising companion, they 
will find this advertisement worthy of notice. Honour 
and seercey may he relied upon. As some little 
security against all applications, it is requested that 
lettirs may be addressed (post paid) to A. B., care of 


Mr. Foster, stationer, No. 68 Léadenhall Street, 
London, which will meet with most respectful 
atiention.” 


Fifty Replies. 


This lying and artfully worded advertisement, which 
I have quoted verbatim, proved, as it was intended 
to do, a very attractive bait, and no fewer than 
fifty replies wero received in the course of a post 
or two, front silly women who were ready to jump at 
any offer of matrimony. 

From the fifty applicants the villain selected one 
who seemed to him suitable, according to his way of 
looking at things, and, astounding as it scems, he 
actually married her a week after meciing her for the 
first tine. They were married by !iccnse, and yet tlie 
woman could not have known anything of his affairs, 
his pust history, or his people. 

Tho same advertisement had be:a ordered to appenr 
in a Sunday paper a week later, but be was so 
occupied in his Iivhtning courtship and marriage that 
he neglected to s.op the Sunday pa: r advertisement, 
and forty-five replies were sent to luster’s shop. As 
he did not claim these letters, they lay in Mr. Foster's 
office until siler Uorder’s arrest, when they were 
opened, subsoqaentiy finding their way into print, 
and very pitiab’e reading they made, 

Girls of sixtesn, seventeen, vend cighteen were 
among those who were ready te entcr into an alliance 
with a man of whon they knew nothing. Other 
applicants were women of yood suvitl position, and 
one, at least, could claim aristocr:tic birth. 

Mrs. Marten's Startling Dreams. 


As soon as Corder had marricd the foolish woman 
whose misfcrtune it was to fall iuto the net he had 
spread, he went with her to the Isto of Wight, an on 
arrival there, the earth ss weetch wrote to poor old 
Thomas Marten, the mols catcher, a dressing him as 
“Dear Father,” and informing him iuat “Maria an] 
T are now happily married.” He also said that Maria 
had written a Jong letter to her fathoy from the Isle of 
Wight, and was much concernc.l that ho had not 
answered it. 

Old Marten wrole back and declari], of course, that 
he had never received any letter. Wh. scupon the cold- 
blooded knave, who had marcered one woman and 
ruined the life of another all in a few short months. 
wrote again to say that he was mahing inquirics of 
the post-office people, but he was afraid the letter 
must have got Ioet during the sea presage from the 
Isle of Wight to Southampton. 

Tetters were oficn lost on the 


sa passage, le 


eee 
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declared, and as they were supposed to be stolen, 
detectives now always travelled with tho mails. ‘hat 
was his story. 

It is obvious that at this time Corder must have 
felt perfectly secure, and, believing that he was quite 
clever enough to bluff and bambovzle the mole-catcher 
and his family indefinitely, he gave himself up t 
enjoyment, and returning to London with his bride 
he took up his quarters at Grove Huuse, Ealing, never 
juapuing for a moment that Nemesis was on hi: 

rack. 


For some time before this, Marten and his wife had 
begun to get very uneasy about their daughter, though 
it is probable they would not have taken any steps hau 
it not been for a truly remarkable circumstance. 

Mrs. Marten dreamed three times running that 
Maria was lying dead in the Red Barn. The dream 
made a@ great impression upon her, and she told her 
husband, who began to institute some inquirics, with, 
the result that the fact was elicited of Corder having 
borrowed a spade from a farm labourer’s wife, and he 
was known to have taken that spade to the barn. 

A Sight that Sickened. 

Next the police were communicated with, anl i: 
was then determined to make a search in the barn. At. 
immenge amount of corn had to be shifted, and at 
first those engazed in the work were incliaed to scof 
at the very idea of Maria having been murdered, or 
at any rate, of her body being buried thers. By-and 
Ly, however, une of the men engaged in moving a heay 
of straw on cne side noticed that the earth where the 
straw had becn lying looked as though it had recentl: 
been disturbed, so a pointed iron rod was procure. 
and used as a probe, with results that led to the grounc 
being dug up, and then the searchers were horrifiec 
by bringing to light mouldering human remains. 

So gruesome was the sight that the men sickened. 
and ceased their task, while a messenger wa: 
dispatched post haste for the coroner's officer, anc. 
another for a surgeon. 

Both were soon on the spot, and the surgeon wa 
unable at first to determine whether the body—whici: 
was dreadfully decom —was that of a man or & 
woman; but further investigation revealed the liner 
chemise, the jean stays, and the flannel petti¢oat, anc 
by means of these things Mrs. Marten was able t 
declare that the body was that of her step-daughter, 
Maria Marten. 

The coroner lost no time in convening a jury, anc 
an inquest was opened. The medical evidence wa- 
to the effect inat Maria had bcen shot in the head 
and stabbed in two places with a sharp pointed 
instrumcnt. 

The Warrant Out. 

The excitement in the neighbourhool was now 
intense, and it is highly probable that if the people 
of the village could haf laid hands at that moment 
on William Corder, he would have had a short shrift 
Only a week or so before the discovery of Maria’s 
body, Corder’s brother had died, and this new blow 
falling on the unhappy mother while she was stil! 
weeping over her dead son prostrated her, and 
proved alinest fatal; indeed, she nevor did recover 
from it. 

Justice now, having scented blood, acted promptly 
A warrant was issued for Corder’s arrest; twa oflicer: 
were dispatched to London post-haste, and they com 
municated with Eow Street. 

Corder's muvements were easily traced, for he hac 
been in communicavion with his family, and withis 
twonty-four hours of the arrival of the Suffolk mon 
they and a Bow Street colleague presented thumselve 
at Grove Horse, Faling, and to the horror cf his wife 
Corder was male a prisoner. 

Fle was Jit) rally stunned. He had been living in + 
fool’s paralise, and never believod that his crime 
would be breucht home to him. he unexpected 
arrival of the officers deprived him of speech. and for 
the time he alniost seemed paralys.i]. The shock to hic 
wife was terrible, but as she ha) married the min ¢ 
few days after forming his acquaintance, and withou 
troubling hersclf to make the slightest inquiry about 
him, she was nut deserving of much sympathy. 

No time was lost in conveying the murderer back 
to Suffolk. The coroner's jury had already returnec 
a verdict of wilful murder against him. Thcre were 
weeping and wailing in the Cordir farm and in the 
cottage of the mole-catcher. Poor Maria Marten hac 
been a weak, humble creature, but there were those 
who loved her, and their grief was great. 
Committed for Trial. 

After two or three magisterial in: virics the crimina! 
was duly comiitted for trial at the Bury St. Edinundes 
assizes.” When his lodgings at Grove Huuse, Ealing 
wero searched, a pair of pistols were found in a velve: 
bag. This bag was known to have belonged te 
Maria, and she’ had it with her when she went avis 
with him. With one of these, it was proved, the bill: 
wound in the victim’s head had been male. 

Then an alvertisement and a poitrait of Corder in 
the London Hur anp Cry kd to his boing indenti 
fied by the swerd-maker who had ground tho sword 
blade to a daveer to his order. The medical rien 
asserted that tle stabs in the virl’s bedy and th. 


corresponins cots in her clethes micht have bee: 
made by such vn instrument; bat, thouga tha pelic 
searched higi: and searched lew, and a reward was 
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effered for the recovery of the sword-blade or dagger, 
it never was found. 

The trial opened at Bury St. Edmunds on Thurs- 
day, August 7th, 1828. Maria Marten had been 
murdered on the 17th or 18th of May, in the preceding 
year, and she had lain in the Red Barn for nearly a 

. The judge was Chief Baron Alexander, 8 man 
distinguished in his day. 

Of course, there was the usual crowd and the 
usual rush for seats in the court, consequent upon & 
sensational murder trial, especially a dramatic case 
this kind. And, owing to the position of the Corder 
family in the agricultural world, the farming interests 
were very largely represented. Labourers and farmers 
alike poured into the town. . 

The result of the trial was a foregone conclusion. 
The evidence for the prosecution was overwhelming ; 
whereas the only evidence for the defence that was 
offered, or that could be offered, was that the prisoner 
had been considered a kind and humane man, ani 
very upright in his dealings. But as the tri as 
ceeded the fact was established that the accused had 
been guilty of at least one forgery ; and when it was 
brought out that he had robbed his victim of five 
pounds, which had been sent to her by the father of 
her child, public feeling ran very strong against the 
wretched being. 


Corder Collapses. 

That he was as cowardly as he was crue] was proved 
by the sorry figure he cut in the dock. And when, on 
the Friday evening, the jury brought in a verdict of 
guilty, he quailed and wi and had to be supported 
during the time the judge was delivering sentence. 

At that period the judge also had to decree. after 
the words, “you shall be hanged by the neck until you 
are dead,” that “your body shall be dissected and 
anatomised.” And just vious to Corder’s trial a 
new Act had been eames, 1 making it compulsory for 
a judge in passing sentence to publicly announce 
the name of the hospital to which a culprit's body 
was to be sent. In the case of Corder it was the 
County Hospital, and he was ordered for execution at 
twelve o'clock on the following Monday, August Qlet. 
Consequently when he heard his doom pronounced, he 
knew that he had little more than sixty hours of life 
remaining to him. 

After bis condemnation he collapsed, but the 
governor of the gaol, who seems to have been an 
-xceptionally humane man, did all he could to revive 
his courage, while the chaplain paid him every possible 
attention. But while the prospect of death appalled 
him, he seemed quite as much horrified at the thought 
f dissection. 

His Last Night on Earth. 


A pathetic figure at the trial was Corder’s wife, and 
though he had so shamefully deceived her, she did 
not desert him, but visited him twice while he was 
tying under sentence of death. In the course of 
Sunday he had somewhat recovered his composure, and 
he was urged by the chaplain to confess his guilt. 
\t first he showed peculiar obstinacy, and said that 
for a man to confess to a man, “ savoured of Popery,” 
ind that what he had to confess he would “confess to 
‘tod only.” 

As Sunday wore to its close, however, and he was 
reininded that it was his last night on earth, he 
broke down and wept copiously, and about half-past 
vleven he sent for the chaplain, to whom he made a 
full confession. This was taken Cown in writing, read 
ver to him, and he signed it in the presence of the 
sovernor. According to his confession he shot his 
victim almost directly after they had entered the 
barn—he had purchased the pistols in London—and 
as he was not sure that she was dead, he stabbed her. 
Curiously enough he would not say what he had done 
with the sword-blade. 

Having relieved his mind he grew calmer, and tried 
to resign himself to his doom, though he slept but 
little during the night, and repeatedly called out: 
“My body is to be cut up! my body is to be cut up! 
Oh, Lord, my body is to be anatomised !” 

Craven Fear to the End. . 

On Monday morning he was a physical wreck, the 
anguish of his mind had aged him by years. At ten 
minutes before twelve he was taken from his cell, 
which was in the second story of the building, and 
removed to a cell in the basement, where he was 
pinioned by the London executioner. Then, in accord- 
ance with a custom of the period, he was led round 
the different wards of the prison and allowed to shake 
hands and speak a few words to the various prisoners. 

Tt was considered that this proceeding was caloulated 
to have a very salutary effect on the other malefactors, 
and not improbably they were deeply impressed at the 
time. 

He was next taken to the debtors’ portion of the 
gaol, where poor debtors were languishing, victims of 
a barbarous law, and a violation of Magna Charta, as 
at the present day, and most of these people shook 
‘anda with him and wished him good-bye. 

This ceremony over, the procession to the scaffold 
vas formed, and in the presence of a large concourse 

f spectators the wretched man expiated his crime. 
ff. :tisplayed craven fear to the end, and had to be 
supported to the seaffold. 


A THOUSAND PRIZES. 
An Offer No Parents Should Miss: 


Att of you who are blessed with children should 
carefully read this article, and encourage the little 
ones to take part in a simple competition, which will 
not only benefit themselves, but other youngsters, who, 
through no fault of their own, are destined to spend 
their lives in squalid poverty. 

The proprietors of Harrods Stores, London, have 
arranged to distribute a thousand useful prizes amongst 
the boys and girls who enter for the competition, of 
which particulars are given below. : 

The task set is a delightful and attractive one, which 
will appeal to the childish imagination at this time of 
the year. It merely consists of writing “a letter of 
welcome to Santa Claus at Harrods.” 

The letter must be written on ordinary paper, and 
may be of any length; but the nature of tha contents 
must be left entirely to the child. All that the parents 
need do, is to see that the name, age, and address of 
the little competitor are clearly given. ; 

When the letter is finished it must be inclosed in an 


to “Santa Claus, care of Harrods, Ltd., Brompton 
Road, London, 8.W.,” to arrive before December 12th. 
Only one letter may be written by each child. | 

‘Ag each letter is received by Harrods they will add 
sixpence to the six penny stamps, making one shilling 
in all, and the total amount thus collected will, with- 
out any deduction whatever, be handed to certain 
charities, amongst which is Pearson’s Fresh Air Fund. 
* Each little competitor will receive a pretty souvenir 
acknowledgment from Santa Claus, so that there will 
be none of the disappointing blanks, so discouraging to 
children in many competitions. Moreover, both the 
prizes and the souvenirs will be addressed to the 
children from Santa Claus at Harrods. 

To each of the senders of the thousand. best letters 
will be forwarded a delightful prize. . 

In order that the distribution of these prizes may 
take place before Christmas, it is necessary to close 
the Competition early in December, and for this reason, 
as there is not much time to spare, you should set 
your little ones to work at once. 

a 


Mrs. Nuritce: “I told Widow Downes to send 
her boy to you and you'd give him a position.” 

Mr. Nuritch: “Well, I didn’t give him a osition. 
He came with a note from her, an’ she said in the 
note: ‘I must find employment for my boy, even if 
he works fora mere pittance.’ The nerve of her callin’ 


me ‘a mete pittance’!” 


WHY HE WAS PROUD. 

“Taerr goes the proudest man in the whole town,” 
remarked the village shoomaker, indicating a bronzed 
and exceedingly pompous individua! who was passing 
the shop. “He went abroad a year aso, an’ come 
back last week. He's been carryin’ himsclf very high 
since he got home, I can assure you.” 

“Ah!” said the commercial traveiler, “he happens 
to be one of the lucky fellows who have struck it rich 
in the Colonics, is he?” 

“Not he. It’s supposed that he had to walk a good. 
part of the way home. You sce, while ho was gone 
it was reported that he was dead, and the local paper 
published his obituary. The man read it when he got 
back home, and now he’s too stuck up to speak to 
anybody.” 

ene SC 

“T was sorry to hear, Brown, that you have failed 
in business.” 

“Yes; I struggied hard, but I lost everything save 
my honour, thank goodness, and the property I was 
wise enough to settle on my wife when I found myself 
getting into trouble.” 


“You say the victim was shot in the head?” queried 
the coroner. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the witness. 

“Previous to the shooting, had there been any 
trouble or threats that would have led the victim to 
expect the shot?” 

“No, sir; T don’t think such a thing ever entered 
his head befcre.” 


FOUNDED 1871. 
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envelope, together with six penny stamps, and addressed 
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Sunny Social Studies. By Our Own Pessin.. 


BABU BLACKSHEEP. 

He is usually the son of a small Hindu traie-ni; 
and when he comes to these all too hospitable -! 
of ours, Bloomsbury landladies and their dav. 
address him as “Prince.” 

Sometimes he flirts with the daughter, or, T | 
would be truer to say, the daughter flirts with | 
which is bad. Occasionally, the daughter : 
him, which is infinitely worse. 

Babu—any black man—may bo a man and a} 
but I don’t think you will find anyone, at al! 
anyone who has had anything to do with «| 
races, to admit that it can ever be desirable t!.: 
black should be a man and a brother-in-law to asso) 
man. Indeed, all white men who know the | 
man use quite unprintable language about suchos 

However, I am far from representing the Ve iian 
Babu as a matrimonial wolf among our ewe la; as 
often as not he is already married to onc Hee de 
child-wives when he comes over hero. 

Responsible for Indian Troubles. 

Nor do I want to make him always as blac la 
as he ia outside. Often he is just the sort of « FF 
ass that Mr. Anstey has depicted so amus: mn 
“Babu Jabberjee”—a frankly pusillanimous ©: 
with an inordinate love of his own voice, a prs'!.. u's 
memory, which enables him to floor our Bar, » al, 


> 


- and other examinations with ease, and a weit fui 


capacity for misusing our language, which hae wis 
“Babu English,” if not exactly a “thing of bewu'). :+ 
least a “joy for ever” to English readers. 

Against that type of Babu there is little to bs a: 
He is not courageous, but that is a natura! .! 
incurable weakness for which, perhaps, he is) « ': 
be blamed, and he is of no particular use t. i 
country at any time; but on the whole he is haziat 
enough. 

Unfortunately, however, there is another ;:  ! 
Babu, and him I call Babu Blacksheep. 

He it is who is mainly responsible for the >: 
unrest in India, and he is quite an ugly fellow. 

Ho comes over here to be well treated 1. . ° 
treatel many think, but of that, more presii.ts 
throw universities, colleges, schools, aud + 
scholarships and prizes open to him, we © 
every chance of appreciating what is go | 
ourselves and our country. 

How docs Babu Blacksheep repay our kindn: 
he returns to India? By preaching sediticn' 
Blackly Ungrateful. 

Babu is not, never was, a fighting man, bi: ' 

a dangerous “gift of the gab,” and uses it te - 
the Indian mob against us. 

Why? Why should he be so blackly ungraic' 

Well, it is not altogether just because |: a 
black toad who cannot help spitting vcnum. i 
has some reason for hating us. Not, as som 
suppose, because we treat him badly in Ini 
because we treat him too well while he is here. 

In England he finds himself treated practi: 
an equal, he mixes freely with our womenkini. .. 
is made to fee! no disabilities of race or colour 

But what a change when he returns to Indis. 
from the fact that even among his countrymei : 
events, the fighting races thereof, he is look! 
with contempt, there is in India an unbridge::"' 
placed between him and the white men and ' 
especially the latter—with whom over here ix} 
on more or less equal terms. 

Such treatment is hopelessly inconsistent, © 
consistency is fatal to the maintenance cf auth : 
Millions at His Feet. 

Babu is, therefore, a most dangerous guest *+°' 
tain. Not as a potential foe in battle, bit '« 

he has the ears of millions of natives wha are i!! “°° 
ready as fuel for the fire that, once fairly +!) 
would sweep us out of India, and which Babu is bins 
his best to set alight. 

Another point. We give Babu a chance of apt 
ating our good points, we also give him an oppor!!! 
of spying out our weak spots. Ho shits his «; * ‘” 
the former and makes the most of the latter. 

However, as I have indicated, the whole qu~ " 
turns on the inconsistency of our treatment of ries 
black man in his own country, and our treatm: © vi 
him here. | 

Our present system of making a pet of the | x 
man here, and 3 pariah of him there is hop +> * 
illogical, and only makes for racial war. 

As for Babu Blacksheep in particular, I cla‘i 
he never would be missed, because ho is abnot % 
a particularly noble specimen of coloured anian: 
because he spits venom at our rave and our flag. «| 
because if the flame of mutiny ever again s\ 
India, it will be the English-educated Babu who ‘\ 
it alight. 
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THE LATEST METHOD OF INTERVIEWING. 


This is a new feature of “P,W.” and consists in telegrams sent by us to all sorts and conditions of 


Johnny Summers was last week defeated on points at 
“ Wonderland,” tn | ondon, by Jimmy Britt, the American 
pugilist. The referee's decision was very unp ular, 80 we 
wired Summers: TO WHAT DO YOU ATTRIBUTE 
YOUR DEFEAT ON POINTS? That Johnny 
Summers ts @ cautious man, will be seen by his rep'y ; 


Mr. Oscar Asche, the well-known actor, has been 
adding to his laurcls in“ The Taming of the Shrew.” 
We therefore wired hin : AS EXPERT IN TAMING 
SHREWS, CAN YOU SUGGEST MEANS OF 
TAMING SUFFRAGETTES? His reply is reproduced 
below. Petruchio, of course, is the gentlemin of Verona 
who undertakes to tame the haughty Katharine, called 
“ The Shrew,’’ in the play. 


Several times st has been rumoured that Mr. George 
Alexander intends to become a candidate for Parlia- 
mentary honours, so we wired him: WHEN ARE 
YOU GOING INTO PARLIAMENT? To which 
he replied ; 


men and women, 


The telegrams reproduced below are their actual replies. 


Mr. Tom Browne, the well-known black and white 
artist, has been appearing in the costums of alandlord of 
ancient days. So we wired him: WOULD YOU 
LIKE TOSKE ALL MEN WEAR THE PICTOR. 
ESQUE COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS , IF SO, 
WHY? He replied; 


Pate teal a oe RT OOK, 
tetera 


0 8G Few cen emepy ay Ooty aah oping OD 


General Booth, of the Salvation Army, as everyone 
knows, has just returned to Englant from his trip to 
South Africa. So we wired him: WHAT IM- 
PRESSLD YOU iOST ABOUT SOUTH AFRICA? 
The General replies ; 


ifs 


POST OFFICE TELECRAPHS. 


Wise {€ teay cwlomtu {sees os te be 
er 


Seer ‘opens w the repenncn od Derees Came 


seerrt 


The Rev. Stephen Barrass és vicar of St. Lawrence 
Jewry, and he govs out into the streets of London in his 
cassock and surplice,and gathers his congregation into his 
church. Wew.red: ARE YOUR METHODS RESULT 
OF INDIFFERENCE OFCITY MEN TORELIGION 
AND ARE YOU SUCCESSFUL? He replied: 


Ste weet oo yew 2 ee oe 
Pie yrs 


405 


on any subject that happens to be of interest at the moment 


Miss Madge Temple 


astounded London by wearing a hat fourteen feet 
We may perhaps, thercfore, be 
pardoned for sending her the telegram: WHERE DID 
YOU GET THAT HAT? Miss Temp'e's reply evades 


tn circumference. 


the question 9 


Madame Albini, the 


appeared at the Pavilion Music Hall in Glasjow, so we 


telegraphed her: WHY 


VARIETY STAGE? 
below ; 


cas 
eet eetots, 
See ae 


To Mr. Lewis Waller, who his made such a hit in the 
great duelling scene in “ The Duke's Motto,” at the 
Lyric Theatre, we sent the following telegram: ARE 
YOU IN FAVOUR OF THE REVIVAL OF 


DUELLING? Mr. Lewis 
below 3 


Rita’s best short wtory appears in the NOVEL MAGAZINE for Novembor, 


és the actress who has 


celebrated singer, recently 


ARE YOU GOING ON 
Mme. Albani replied as 


Waller's reply is reproduced 


rt e 
icked Pars. 
How It Works. 

Every year a layer of the entire sea, fourteen feet thick, is 
caken up into the clouds; ths winds bear their burden into 
-he laud and th® water comes down in rain upon the fields, 
to fuw back through rivers. 

Always American. 

The biggest clock in the world is not the one at the 
House of Commons in London, though that is such an 
enormous one that people can walk about inside it. At 
Philadelphia, in the United States of America, thera is a 
glock that is as big 2s many a small house. 


Insurance Scheme in France. 

In France thero is 2 curious form of life insurance, the 
peculiarity being that the longer the man lives the less his 
heirs become entitled to. The idea is that if a man dies 
young his children will require help, but that by the time 
he is fifty they will be old enough to earn their own living. 

For Threading Needles. 

‘An automatic machine capable of threading 1,000 needles 
per minute is a mechanical marvel of a Swiss factory. The 
operation includes picking up the nocdle, propelling it to 
the propor position, tying a knot, cutting the thread, and 
returning the needle to its assigned resting place. 


Picture Pars. (see Feotline.) 


LIGHT FOR THE FIREMAN. 

WHuEn an alarm of fire is received at a fire-brigad® 
atation, not only is a bell rung in 
every room to rouse the men, but 
the light is also switched on 
automatically in their respective 
apartments. Onur illustraticn will 
help to show how this is done. As 
the alarm to rouse the men is sent 
along the wires, it causes an 
electric current to pass through 
the coils ©. These. being trans- 
formed into an _ elcctro-magnuet, 
attract the armature A, which 
holds the bar B in position. As . 
the latter falls into the grove beneath, the springs S on 
either side connect the main wires with the wires running 
to the light. The result is that the rooms of the men 
are immediately illuminated, and no time is lost looking 
for matches or dressing in the dark. 


OC 


NOVELTY IN .FLAT-IRONS. 
Herz is a novelty in flat irons which should commend 


itself to housewives. 
It consists of an 
ordinary flat - iron, 
Fig. 3,and a polished 
metal “shoe,” Fig. 1. 
. When in use the iron 
3 is heated in the fire 
or stove in the ordin- 
ary way, and is then 
fitted into the shoe, 
being held in position 
by the wires, A A, 
and the hooke, B B. 
It will thus be seen that it is very easily handled and 
that it always insures a clean ironing surface for the 
operator. 


TO cons FROM MAIN 


—- 
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The civilised nations of the world, it has just been com- 

uted, strike 3,000,000 matches every minute of the twenty- 
four hours. Some of the match plauts are very large, one 
in tho United States covering 240 acres, with thirty-two 
miles of railroad, which supply the match machines with 
200,000 feet of logs a day. 


Wells’ Claim to Fame. 

The only fourteenth-century street remaining in England, 
Mr. H. W. Bennett declared, in a lecture at the yal 
wa ee hic Society’s exhibition, is to be found at Wells, 
behind the chapter-house of the cathedral. It_ stands 
ractically as it did when first built, the only later additions 
ing a few street lamps. 


Soap Bubbles Through His Eyea. ; 

There was to be seen performing at the October fairs in 
Munich, a man who, besides being endowed with extra- 
ordinary muscular strength, the rare gift of being 
able to exbale through his eyes. He gives a proof of this 
by placing some soapy water around one eye, the lid of 
which is closed. Then he opens the eye, and immediately 
an iridescent soap bubble begins to form, increases In 6120 
until it detaches itself, and floats gracefully away. 


he 


SAVES THE SAWYER'’S TIME. 

WHEN circular saws are constantly in use, the periodic 
sharpening they have to undergo naturally tends to 
shorten the teeth. To deepen 
them by the ordinary process 
entails both a considerable 
expense of time and a tendenc 
to make the saw too hard. 


A carefully indexed 


w 
ws 


AAW 


These evils, however, may be A 
avoided by perforating the = 
saws round the circumference Zz 
during manufacture in the 32% 
manner indicated in the 22> 
sketch. When the saw is 23 


f\\ 
i 


being sharpened, the sawyer 
gradually files bis way between 
the teeth into the perforation below, and in this way he is 
able with comparatively little labour to bring the teeth 
back to their normal length again. 
eo] ed 
ALPHABET ON STRING. 

Atmost everyone has seen a blind man reading by 
means of raised type, but how many are familiar wit 
the string alphabet also invented for the education of 
the blind in which the letters are ingeniously indicated 
by means of knots? In this alphabet the letters are 
divided into seven groups. he first or A group 


A € - M 


Ges -- is 


oe A BCD, in the second or E group are 


GH, and so until the 


last or Y group is reached 
which, of course, contains only 


SSS Ooo 
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A Few Items of Fact that W"} 
: Interest You. 


Dogs that Don’t Bark. 

People whose peaceful slumbers are distumlod | 
noisiness of a neighhour’s dog will no doubt find it. 
to learn that there are at least threo varicties of ‘h. 
tribe which never bark. But, alas! these dozs .:, 
fourd in England. They are the Egyptian shee) 
Australian dog, and the “ lion-headed ” dog of ‘1: ik 

Hanéey for Hotel Correspon‘enc:. 

Slot machine typewriters are to bo plaucelin the: 
the leading hotels of America, s0 that guests can 4 
their own correspondence without being com: 
submit to the semi-publicity of the hotel eten«.. 
The machines are the result of a new invention by: 
ten-cent piece (fivepence) dropped into a slot i! 
machine to be used for half an hour. 

Automatic Divining-rod. 

The new device called the automatic wate: ci. 
extremely simple, comprising a small magnet’* 
similar to that of the mariner’s compass, nuvi: 
small box which is carried ona tripod. When it | 
operation, the presence of subterranean source: 
is immediately betrayed by tho violent agilat’ : 
needle, the oscillation in some cases being as 1 
degrees. 


handbook, entitled “ Picture Paragraphs,” containing 2s~" a 
of the best of the pars. used on this pegs, is now on sale at all bookstalls, P: i. 2 ( : 
Shilling, or post free for 1s. 


2d. from the Publisher, 18 Henrietta St.,Londen \<. 


The first letter of each group is disting:’.. 

a knot of peculiar construction. The secor: 

of the group is signified by this character’ 

and a small common knot close beside it. 1” 
letter is indicated by the characteristic knot 
small knot half an inch distant; while the fou.t' 

is represented by a smaé knot one inch f 
dominant knot. In our large illustration we ;!- 
characteristic knot of each of tlre seven grevy > 

the smaller picture repent the letter G. wie’ 
the third of the group E, iscomposed ofasma!lin 71. ': 
an inch distant from the characteristic kn. 


group. 
_COCo 

HOW TO TEST YOUR BATTERY. 
WHEN your electric bells cease to ring, naturil!y you 
wish to know what is wrong, whether the beil cr sing 
kas broken down or whether the battery has given out 
Here is an interest- 
ing little experi- 
ment which will 
enable you to tell if 
the failure is due 
to this last defect. 
Round a piece of 
wood, say, two 
inches wide, wind a 
dozen turns of 
covered bell wire, 
and then bind the 
coil wiih tape or 
gummed paper as 
in ilinatration A. 
Carefully slip the 
wire from the wood and place a small compass, sucn 3 
can be bought for a few pence, in the centre of the coil, 
so that the needle is p with the wire. Next conn «t 
the two loose ends of the coil with the battery, wlieu. it 
the cell is not exhausted, the needle will be irs‘uut!y 


two letters Y and Z. ' deflected. 


Pars About Footballers. 


L. Jones (Manchester City). 

Or all the numerous football Joneses of the day, Lot 
Jones is perhaps the greatest. 

Even as a boy Lot, who comes of a well-known Welsh 
football family, showed marked ability for the game, 
and ang before he was out of his teens it was generally 
aareod that his future profession and livelihood lay in—his 

eet. 

And very cunning feet they are, too. They can dribble, 
pass, shoot, and bamboozle their opponents in the cleverest 
and most deadly manner imaginable; and it is a wise 
defence that keeps a very sharp eye on the little inside left 
whenever the ball is in his neighbourhood. 

With the wonderful little Conlin he makes one of the best 
if not the best left wing in the country; and if it were 
not for the splendid way in which Grenville Morris keeps u 
his form he must have received many more Yaiernatioual 
Caps than have so far come his way. 

is benefit match was one of the most successful ones in 
football history, realising, all told, almost £1,000. 


N. Chisholm (Woolwich Arsenal). _ 

One of the best “discoveries” of the present season is 
Norman Chisholm, a young Scottish back, who looks like 
being of immense worth to Woolwich Arsenal. 

David Neave, the popular little outside left of the 
“ Reds,” was chiefly responsible for introducing Chisholm 
to the notice of the club authorities. Tho two are old 
club-mates of Arbroath, and when he came back to London 
last year Neave promptly boomed him to the then Woolwich 
Arsenal manager, Mr. Phil. Kelso. 

The latter accordingly gave him several matches, but it 
was for the London Caledonians that Chisholm played most 
of his football last season. Owing to the departure of the 

* James Sharp to Glasgow Rangers and the injuries to 
haw and Cross, he got an early trial in the League team last 


& * 


month. He immediately showed fine ability, and although 
he still retains his position in a London bank he has signed 
professional forms. 

He stands ft. 8in., weighs list. 9lb., and, being ‘only 
ae , should, given ordinary luck, make a great name for 


R. G. Brebner (Darlington). 

Tere is no doubt that if Kk. G. Brebner could have 
regularly followed up his one-time connection with either 
Sunderland or Chelsea, he would to-day be numbered 
among the great goalkeepers of League football. 

Force of circumstances, chiefly connected with his pro- 
fession—dentistry—has tied him down to club and inter- 
national amateur matches, however, and consequently he 
has not been able to keep in the general public football eye 
to that extent which his ability entitles him to. 

But from what has been seen of him in “big” matches 
his excellence under the crossbar is undoubted. He is 
extraordinarily ag on his feet, he is possessed of the 
eafest pair of han inable, and he has a perfect genius 
for getting triumphantly out of tight corners. In style, 
although he is quieter, he is not unlike L. R. Roose, which 
is saying a great deal. 

Brebner is a Scoteman, and is well known to Londoners 
from his connection with the London Caledonians two 
seasons ago. 

N. Fairgray (Cheleea). 

riage es hy of a = measuring 6ft. 4in., and 
weighing 9st. ., Norman Fairgray does not suggest 
professional footballer at first sight. 7 - 

But appearances are, in his case, very deceptive. In his 
ordinary attire, one might be forgiven for imagining that 
apy capable right half-back could “ put Fairgray in his 

ket’; changed and on the field, it is more often than 
not the little outside left who does the “ tying-up ” business, 


A pencilecase will he given te the sender of each original illustrated 
ara 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, sie a Me Street, London, W.C. 


A Few Facts About Well-isovn 
Players. 


Like most great little footballers the young £.. 1 an 
relies solely upon skill, deftness and speed to ~ nn 
through. He is the embodiment of trickery and “s]'n ” 
His opponents never know quite what he is going *: : 
the ball, and for shcer unadulterated science and or!,,:.. 
it is a very open question if any left-wing couple ice | r 
than Fairgray and his wonderful partner, J. E. Wir © 
when each is in form. On such occasions they are ci} s'-9 
of going through any defence in the land. 

Fairgray is a very fine shot at goal, and onco in s*1 © 33 
penalty-kick practice he netted the ball eleven con:e.u'.*o 
times against Whitley. 


E. H. Lintott (Queen’s Park Rangers). 

Ow1ne to the present rather unfortunate position of i: 
club in connection with the Southern League, Lintolt }s 
been somewhat less in the public eye than he was !i-¢ 
season, when he actually gained International Caps agi::.* 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 

Then he was an amateur, but, owing to the per=iste:-t 
Ray is which he.was “approached ” by other clubs—.\-t.4 
Villa and Chelsea notably—he became a professional xt 110 
end of the season. He made it a condition that foot! I 
playing should not interfere with his scholastic work, hb. v- 
ever, and now hois among the increasing number of teache's 
—Sands, Windmil], Huggins and Wheatcroft area few othe 
at random—who combine professional football and sci! 


mastering. 

Of Lintott’s football ability it is not necessary to ~'Y 
much. Heisasplendid, most enthusiastic, and scrupulii'y 
ee a an el who saw him reduce the marvellors 

eredith to impotence practically in last season’s Wales 
England match saw one of the bast all round half-bic- 
displays ever given in a “big” game. 

Lintott, who is only twenty-four, first achieved fame 
while playing for Plymouth Argyle in his student das 3. 


accepted and used on this pase 
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CHAPTER ONE. 


A Question of Morals. 


Tus Honourable and-Reverend Roy Roland Skeffington, 
brandishing a hair-brush in each hand, wheeled round on 
the heels of his number ten boots. : 

Mrs. Jones, woman nature, but by profession land- 
lady of 409, De-la-Poore Street, Tottenham, was wheezing 
at his bedroom door. 

“Who is it now?” asked the curate of St. Ethelfreda 
wearily. 

“Mr. Mymms, sir,’’ gasped Mrs. Jones. : 

“Mymms? Mymms?” murmured Skeffington to him- 
self in an effort to conceive a mental picture of Mr. 
Mymms. Then the picture ted itself to his groping 
mind. Mr. Mymms was a clerk, heroically erg ara 
and, paradoxically, a nonenity to the extent of being 
interesting. He was a communicant at St. Ethelfreda, 
but sturdily independent in his claim that he did no 
wrong in discussing the politics of the day over a glass 
of bitter at the King George. Mr. Mymms was plodding, 
patient, kmdly, and immensely respectable. . 

“Oh yes,” sighed Skeffington. ‘All right, tell him Tu 
see him in a moment.” 

Mrs. Jones laboured downstairs. 

The Honourable and Reverend Roy Roland Skeffington 
brushed his hair into an artistic curl, and then, with a 
sigh, plastered it into a more mild condition. Then he 
ran lightly down to his little tobacco-laden sitting-room, 
with ite pipe-rack, ite book-case, and its two wicker 
chai 


airs, 
From the “- of one of these chairs, Mr. Mymms— 
e be precise, Mr. Harry Mymms—rose up with unsteady 
Nees, 
Mr. Mymms might have been of any age between 
aid tity: he was almost noti ly insignificant. 
was short and slight; his head was over- 
large for his body, hie chin w beneath a foolish nose; 
but from his faded eyebrows rose a round, swelling fore- 
head, reminiscent of William Shakespeare. His eyes were 
full, mild, blue, and staring. Mr. Mymms wore frayed 
trousers, a seedy, black coat, and a startlingly tartan tie 
tucked beneath a somewhat grimy, turned-down collar. 
“T am sorry to trouble ony air,” he began; “ but there 
ig a certain matter which become of great importance 
to me. It nts, as you might say, sir, a problem, 
and I have been so worried: about it I thought I would 


revent his enjoying a little of the soci 
a very clerimeeceibed area of volte dwelling which 
is, for convenience, termed “‘ the West End.” ; 

He was indeed about to set out on the | enjoyable 
jaunt of taking afternoon tea at the house of his eldest 
married sister, the Duchess of Mold. And, frankly, it 
must be confessed, he found the visit of Mr. Moos a 
decided nuisance and delay, knowing.that Mr. Mymms 
wag wont to be long-wind So he automatically helped 
himself to a pipe. : 

“Yes?” he said, with kindly interrogation, and he 
bowed Mr. Mymms back to the edge of the only other 
armchair. 


“Well, sir,” said Mr. Mymms, “it’s like this, As I 
have told you, I see no reason why I should not take a 
glass with my friends at the King George. Some of them 
ohn yom mi call of 3 sporting frie of mand 

° ve me tips—good tips you m 
understand—as to the” backing of horses. But I have 
Paid held that betting of this sort poe a aa you 
m strictly term a sporting pastime, ve argue: 
with them abeat this more raf than I should like to tell 
you. 

“But for the past week,” mg Mymms yrenk on 
pompously, ‘‘ I have been a prey to the most unhappy se! 
of deceain lation ofr motes, baring such friends—though, 
mind you, I have never backed a horse—I know pretty 


Mymms, 


3 in literatare—an enti 


this instalment. 


In this amazing story Mr. Holt White has hit upon what is 
the rarest of thi: 
In less skilful hands the new idea would be ruined. 
Holt White’s hands the most is made of the great possi- 
bilities of the story,as gou will readily agree after reading 


new idea. 
In Mr. 
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THE MAN 


the Dreamer. 


WHO COULDN’T GO WRONG. 


well from day to day what the favourite on the racecourse 
is likely to be to-morrow; but in that matter, what has 
ied in at one ear hae gone out at the other. However, 
‘or a week past I have had no mental ©; I suppose 
my mind has been eet on racing. Anyhow, night after 
night I have dreamed the name of the winner of the 
following day. 

“Now, what has come in my mind is this: the next 
day’s winner, as I dream it, is a certainty. Ought 
not I to put money on a certainty? You see, sir, a man 
does not always want to be single’’—here Mr Mymms’ 
pale face reddened considerably—‘‘ and I have got to 
take note of the future. No one would blame me if I 
was to put money in Consols or in any other sound 
investment if I knew the shares were going to go up. 

“But here I am in posscssion of knowledge which I 
could use to better my position and don't like to use it 
because I know it isn’t right to gamble. It seems it's 
held that any speculation connected with horses is 


ing. 

“Now, sir,” declared Mr. Mymms, rising from his 
chair again in his excitement, “what I have to ask you 
is this: Is it gambling if you put money on a horse that 
you know has got to win? 

“‘ Take this particular case. Last night I dreamed that 
Invicta would win the Luncheon Stakes at Hurst Park— 
Invicta won; to-night I know I shall dream that New 
Zealand will win the Herald Plate at Gatwick. Is it 
gambling if I put a quid on New Zealand?” 

The Honourable and Reverend Skeffington removed his 
pipe somewhat thoughtfully from his lips, and with @ 
eieseree geal little finger lightly scratched the back of his 
neck. 

‘““To be quite honest, Mr. Mymms,"’ he said, “I'm 
hanged if I know.” 

“There you are, sir!” said Mymms, triumphantly. 

“Yes,” repeated Skeffington, reflectively, “I’m really 
hanged if I know.” 

His stipend was modest, and his private means in- 
finitesimal. He was thinking rather longingly of New 
Zealand and the Herald Plate. After all a man may be 
tempted, even if ho be a parson. 

There was a very long pause during which the curate 
smoked thoughtfully. 

‘Well, sir?” said Mr. Mymms at last. 

An idea, pleasant and at the same time whimsical, 
mag aenly cea Skeflington’s brain. 

s ere,” he said briskly, ‘I will be frank with 
you and admit that I do not know exactly what you 
should do. Are you disengaged? ” 

“T have no engagements this afternoon,” said Mr. 
Mymms with some formality. 

“«Then come along with me,” cried the curate. “I’m 
just off to see my sister, the Duchess of Mold. You may 

ave seen her name in the newspapers; she is tremen- 
dously interested in tho gambling question. Indeed, she is 
so tremendously interested that sometimes I think she is 
a fanatic, though she really has a large knowledge of the 
question.” 

“But, sir——"” he gasped. He could say no more. 

“My dear fellow,” exclaimed the curate, leaping up 
from his seat and patting Mymms on the back, “my 
dear fellow, it’s the only thing to do. I have the greatest 
respect and admiration for my eister’s decision, and, if 
she finds you in tho wrong, then, as a true son of the 
Church, of course you cannot ibly any longer enter- 
tain the idea of backing horses. On tho other hand, if 
she regards the certainty of dreams as placing the 
matter beyond speculation, then, of course, you will be 
at liberty to make what profit you can out of turf 
transactions.” 

Still overwhelmed at the idea of having to state his 
case to a duchess, Mr a demurred. But Skeffington 
would listen to no pro ; he hurried the meek and 
harassed Mymms off to Mayfair. 

Possibly the parson would not have been quite co 
blithe had he known the dilemma into which Mr. Mymms’ 
i of predicting the future would land an innocent 
world. 

As it was, he suspected nothing, and, mith a vulgar 
tune which he had collected at Tottenham scarce banished 
from his lips, Skeffington crossed the hall of his sister’s 
home. 

Lawson, the butler, smiled with superior kindliness as 
Skeffington passed him by with a nod. 

Considering Skeffington’s connection with the peerage, 
Lawson regarded the curate’s labours at Tottenham as 
misguided, if not open to question, on the score of 
propriety. Mr. Lawson was a most particular butler. 

Wide-eyed and nervous, Mr. M is followed Skefling- 

ton up the broad stone stairs and into a vast, cool, and 
impressively sombre drawing-room. 
The duchess, blonde, plump, active, and generous, came 
forward to meet her brother. She stared a little at Mr. 
Mymms, but it was with the understanding and charitable 
stare of the highly paca pense 

Skeffington kissed hig sister heartily, and then remem- 
bered Mymms. . 

“Oh, yes,” he said, half-apologetically, ‘I had for- 
gotten to introduce Mr. Mymms, I have brought Mr. 


By W. HOLT WHITE. - - - 


Mymms to sce you because he has propounded to me one 
of the most interesting problems that I have ever heard. 
and you, I think are the only person who car 
solve it.” 

Several men who sat more or less at their ease in th: 
Duchess’s capacious and sombre drawing-room, stared at 
Mymms with a certain quizzical interest. Mymms, how 
ever, fortunately for himself, was unconscious of thei: 
gaze. His weak, blue eyes were, from the outset rivetlec 
on a girl who sat boldly in the afternoon sunshine that 
came streaming in from the window. 

This was ly Cecilia Skeffington, the Duchess’: 
youngést sister. 

Lady Cecilia was dark, and some said daring; her 
manner was off-hand and decisive. Her black hair wa: 
waved on either side of her temples with a grave precision. 
There was courage written in her great grey eycs; 
her nose was ae dominant; her mouth was full anc 
plucky; her chin suggested that she would die not only 
gracefully, but even heroically, in the last ditch. 

From the first, ehe took a whole-hearted interest in 
Mr. Mymms. 

Roy Skeffington was impulsive, so no sooner was a cup 
of tea in his hand than he proceeded to explain Mr. 
Mymms’ circumstances in life, and his fatal faculty for 
dreaming the winners of the next day's races. 

Mr. Mymms, aitting still more on the edge of his 
chair than ever, blushingly and jerkily confirmed Skeffing: 
a Unchom ae clningil Lady Cecilia 

6 was plumply upset; ilia was in 
clined to be aeesticdl, J 

But the men who were present listened attentively. 

Of these, the man who was to loom largest in the big 
slice of history which the dreams of Mr. Mymms sub. 
sequently dictated, wae Marsden—George by baptism, anc 
seventh Earl of Marsden by right. 

Marsden would have been extraordinarily handsome but 
for the habit of cultivating an innocent and abstracted 
appearance. There were, however, more brains sheltered 

ind his monocle than most people would have diagnosed 
from the crease of his trousers and the shine of his boots. 

What Marsden did, even his intimates did not know. 
The only man who could have enlightened them was the 
Duke of Mold, a large, florid man with the club habit, 
who occupied the position of Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Marsden’s enemies said Marsden did nothing. The man 
in the street never heard of him; but, ae a matter of fact, 
he made secret history every day of his apparently 
lounging life. 

Next to be considered ie Mr. Levi Lygons, whose 
colossal genius in financial matters overshadowed the fact 
that he was born of distinctly doubtful parentage in 


Spitalfields. He was typical of his kind—neat, shrewd- 
eyed, large-nosed, generous, vindictive, and half. 
mysterious. 


Another guest of the Duchess of Mold on this particular 
afternoon was Count Torfeldt, one of the secretaries of 
the German Legation, heavy, blond, and, while jovial, 
quite leasantly clever, 

The Duchess, indeed, by accident, was holding an 
almost diplomatic At Home, for the fourth man who 
drunk in Skeffington’s greedily was Mr. Napoleon © 
N. Potomac, a little, dried-up, be-spectacled, grey-haired 
attaché to the American Embassy. 

on and po Soe eee presentation of the 
problem confronting Mr. s engrossing to a degree. 

Skeffington finally pemead. orith a half-chewed muti in 
one hand and an entirely empty tea-cup in the other, to 
await his sister's verdict. 

The Duchess was voluminously condemnatory. All 
money gained by betting on horses was, she declared, 
tainted. Gambling, even on ‘dead certs"—Her Gracc 
pronounced the words witl a fine disgust—was a scandal 

a sin. 

Count Torfeldt declared bluffly that, as a sportsman. 
he felt himself entitled to take every advantage offered 
by what he called ‘‘ a good tip.” 

The Duchess shuddered. 

On the other hand, Mr. Napoleon N. Potomac would 
agree with neither the Duchess nor with Mr. Levi Lygons, 
nor yet with Count Torfeldt. He suggested, with a 
delightfully humorous humility, that such a question as 
this demanded the decision of a higher trib than that 
presented by even the Duchess. He had been quick to 
see the possibilities wrapped up in Mr. Mymms’ gift. 
And as the American had presented his case, Torfeldt and 
a ig were quick to see what he had seen. 

one man who saw everything but gsaid nothing, 
was Marsden. He sat delicately nursing a pretty foot; 
now and then he cast a blue-eyed glance through his 
monocle at Lady Cecilia 

Now, thanks to the Duke’s unstinted praise of Marrden, 
Lady Cecilia harboured a considerable regard for that 
gentle-mannered and habitually silent young man. 

Cecilia was not sufficiently clever to see into the 
complex minds of the men who sat about her, but she was 
clever enough to understand that a great deal more was 
centred in Mr. Mymms than was understood by her 
brother. 

And it was because she sought truth that she looked 
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at Marsden whom she knew, in spite of his polite subter- 


, the soul of 4 . 
ee iiangtc, however, ies somewhat act wee 
nature, was overborn by Duchess's r ere 
Bennneianlie a in potential faculty for ¢ 

§ d r. ms. : es 
lo ao hia credit Mr. i did his little best to 
justify himeelf. Indeed, Skeffington, fearing =e 
ment with his sister, rose hurriedly to suggest that he ap 
the abandoned Mymms should return to gee eco - 
The plump and good-meaning Duchess follow r 
brother to the head of the stairs. 


“He ig a dangerous man, Ro 7,” she whis| 7 nodding 
towards the Sank and rapidly disappearing yams is Be 
true to the opinions which you an have always he st 

Skeffington was 60 eartened that he was ied 
larly cordial towards Mymms as they made therr way 
back to Tottenham. 


he door of 409, De-la-Poore Street, the curate took 
a “cua flaccid farewell of him. He little imagined that 
he was never to eee him ae 
In Park Street, oe 
her gueste rose one & 

. Napoleon N. 
fully en his glasses, towaids Park Lane and turned 
into the official residence of the American Ambass ha 
In common with Mr. Levi Lygons, Count Torfeldt, a : 
rd Marsden, Mr. Potomac ! 
te idea that Mr. Mymms could easily be tau ht to oe 
of other matters. And instantly had decided. that 
Mymms must at all oo ag sa to dream from day to 

e future of the Uni . 

IY esos and the oy ee Ambassedos talked long and 
earnestly until close on dinner-time. ; ; 

i Ly ons, as his electric brougham carried him to 
Belgrave Giuace, also felt little doubt that, could he 
gecure the services of Mymms, Mymms could dream untold 
millions to be made from certain owledge of to-morrow 8 
uncertainties on the Stock Exchange. . 

Count Torfeldt hailed a hansom and went straight to 
his own Embassy. Mymms, he decided in his own blunt 
and thorough fashion, was to become the property of 
Germany. . oo . 

Marsden, sitting in contemplative admiration of his 

-nails as he gave them a final polish before he went 
out to dinner, sized up with a nice precision his duty 
towards his country in seeing that the preserves of Mr. 
Mymms’ dreams were not poached on by foreign 
oP Goel lingering before her glass, caught herself 

ingerin: ‘ore her 

- a teas ¥ thought which Early Victorian 


Lord Mareden. 
The Duchess thought nothing at all. She was merely 
annoyed. . 
Now, this was unintelligent of her, as events swiftly 
proved, 


CHAPTER TWO. 
The “Wire's” Early Blows. 


RRA RRR nnnnrnnmnrnneeamaysessereerreeaneeee* 

Ir has already been recorded that the Duke of Mold 
was a large man with the club habit; and, true to his 
traditions, he p to dine at the Atheneum a few 
hours after_his ther-in-law, Roy Skeffington, had 
returned to Tottenham with the astounding Mr. Mymms. 

The Duchess was dining out with Cecilia, and in the 
ordinary course of events she and the Duke would not 
have met; but the Duchess wae distinctly put out. She 
felt that the introduction of Mr. Mymma into her serene 
and unimpeachable household wes scarcely respectable— 
certainly not nice. 


stood square before the looking-glass in hig dressing- 
room, pang hig dress tie into its proper place with a 
massive hand. 

The Duke was b 


wave invading armies back. 

The Duchess, however—familiarity, as is well known, 
being a breeder of contempt—had but small res for 
his solidity and immensity. Now she rustled into his 
dressing-room and delivered a direct frontal attack. 

“T think it’s outrageous,” she exclaimed—and she told 
easy” ae aoc speak to Ro 

“Really,” she wound up, “you must to 
severely. This sort of thing is insufferable.” - 

The Duke settled his neck into his collar and good- 
humouredly promised to admonish the erratic Roy. 

Then he ponderously descended the stairs. In the hall 
two footmen lifted meaty ceat on to his heav 
shoulders. A third footman buttoned it up. a four 
handed him his hat, and a fifth opened the door. 

Mr. Lawson, the butler, stood by to sce that his Grace 
was moperty served, and afterwards bid his master good- 
night. e then spoke severely to the third footman for 
fumbling with his Grace's buttons. Mr. Lawson was a 

particular butler. 

As a rule the Duke possessed the excellent gift of silence. 
Half his magnificent reputation rested on the fact that he 
was too dull to talk. But the story of Mymmrs tickled his 
fancy, and so when he met Sir Reginald Maiutree in the 
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smoking-room of the Athenzum he blondered out the 


episode of M 

Sir Reginald was the last person in whom the Duke 
should have confided. Sir Reginald was the proprietor of 
a of newspapers, and was both alert and astute. 

@ listened to the Duke's tale with an excitement which 
he carefully suppressed. Mr. M he instantly 
Seg must be immediately added to the etaff of the 

IRE. 


conversation with a certain Mr. Hastie who, by 


Mr. Hastie Brighton considerably upset them. He was 
clean, he wore most irreproacha 

manners were polished. It was real! 
there was not the slightest doubt that 
was a gentleman. : 

So the Duchess told him without restraint of her meet- 
ing with Mr. Mymms. Mr. Hastie Brighton gave her his 
best attention with a pair of glistening eyes, and as soon 
as was convenient murmured that it was necessary for 
him to return to his office. . 

When he had gone the Duchess suffered a t shock. 
She had a hormbly dieturbing notion that Mr. Hastie 
Bribie might once havo been a reporter. 

r. Hastie Brighton went back to the Wires ina hurry, 
and had scarcely seated himself in his chair when the 
telephone bell rang sharply. : 

Sir Reead Maintree was at the other end of the wire. 

And Reginald began to tell Mr. Hastie Brighton 
of his meeting with the Duke; but the editor cut the 
proprietor short. . 

“I know,” he said into the receiver “exactly what 
you are going to tell me. I met the chess of Mold 
to-night at Mrs. “Jimmie” Jackson's, and she told me all 
about it.” 

Sir Reginald was somewhat annoyed, and rang off. 

Mr. Hastie Brighton thrust an energetic thumb on to 
the button of his electric bell. A very small boy with a 
very large and criminal face promptly answered the 
summons. . ; 

“ Just look into the reporters’ room,” said Mr. Hastie 
Brighton, “and if Mr. Sweeting is there tell him I want 
him at once.” . 

Mr. Sweeting was the most Gonged reporter in London. 
It was said of him that he could bring anybody back 
to the office in a cab, from the Prince of Wales down- 
wards. He had a terrible eye, and when intent on busi- 
ness thrust his jaw forward so that it under-hung his top 
row of teeth. 

He came in now, under-hanging his jaw in a most pro- 
nounced fashion. He kad various sins on his conscience, 
and feared that Mr. Hastie Brighton might have found 
one of them out. 

The editor of the Wire, however, pasted Mr. Sweeting'‘s 
sins by. He told him the story of Mr. Mymms, and gave 
him the address of the Honourable and Reverend iy 
Skeffington, curate of St. Ethelfreda’s, Tottenham. 

“Shall I bring him back in a cab!” asked Mr. Sweet- 
ing, making a sucking noise with his back teeth. 

{r. Hastie Brighton hurriedly bent over geome proofs to 
hide a emile. “Yes,” he murmured, “bring him back 
at once.” 

Mr. Sweeting, with his lower jaw thrust well forwar 
went to Tottenham. He found the honourable an 
reverend curate cross and peevish. 

“T expect,” said Skeffington, almost savagely, “that you 
will find him at the ‘ King en " 

To the “King George” went Mr. Sweeting. 

There he found Mr. Mymms seated on a high stool, 
balancing a half-consumed glass of bitter beer between 
a grubby thumb and a stained forefinger, talking on sport- 
ing matters. 

Into this conversation Mr. Sweeting thrust his way. 

In ten minutes he had Mr. Mymmas outside, and was 
talking to him with great insistence. He concluded hie 
argument by repeating with unnecessary violience, “ There’e 
money in it, man; I tell you, there's money in it.” 
_ It was with s huge sigh of satisfaction that Mr. Sweet- 
ing sank into the seat of a hansom beside the captured 
Byam, and ordered the cabman to drive direct to the 

1RE. 

Tt was now growing late, and Mr. Hastie Brighton was 
terribly involved in intricate editorial matters; but Sweet- 
ing and Mymms were shown up to him without delay. 
Mr. Hastie Brighton nodded them to chairs, and sent for 
Mr. Charley Hammers, the sporting editor. 

Mr. Charley Hammers might be described as a well- 
dressed man with an almost perfectly parple complexion. 
Mr. Hammers dressed with care, and the angle of his un- 
impeechable silk hat suggested that he coal tell you a 
tremendous lot if he only cared to. 

But as the hour was late Mr. Hammers arrived in his 
shirt sleeves, and glanced with apprehension at the 
terrible Mr. Hastie Brighton. 

The editor took Mr. Hammers on one side and 
a splendidly epitomised version of the history of 
80, o as he a it ‘ 

? course r. Hammers,” he concluded, “you see 
what a find this fellow is. Why, good gracious oan we 
can lead the whole world in sporting tips! We have 
only got to put tlie chap to sleep and get him to dream 
the winners of the next day’s races, and the sporting 
world is at our fect. There has never been anything like 
it. We simply cannot go wrong. And that means that 
every man who backs horses in the whole of this ccuntry 
is feing. to read the Wire! lt is simply tremendous!” 

fr. Charley Hammers was exceedingly clever in his own 
line of counting, and there came into his mind the idea 
that Mr. Mymms might do too well. If Mr. Mymms pro- 
vided “tips” which were infallible, no bookmaker would 
bet. against them. And what would beoome of racing? 
He did not in the !cust releh the importation of Mr. 


most amazing, but 
r. Hastie Brighton 


ave him 
ymins, 
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M . He even ventured to urge his objections 
infallible prophet, but Mr. Hastie Brighton cre a all 
such protests with the confidence of the despot. 

Next the editor pr led on a close cross-cxamination 
of Mr. Mymms. 

“Of course, you know,” he eaid, “that to-morrow the 
main racing event of the day is at Derby. Now, what 
is going to win the Chatsworth Stakes?” ao 

Mr. Mymms’ mild blue eyes cearched the editor’s fico 
blandly, and with appaenn innocence. _ 

“Why, Coronation,” sit, 

“You are sure?” 

“Perfectly eure. I dreamt it last night, and I neve 
dream wrong.” . 

“Good! How far ahead can 
comes Epsom. Do you mean to tell me that you could say 
now what horse would win the Kingswood Plate? " J 

“No,” said Mr. Mymms, settling his tartan tie int. hig 

ase-stained waistcoat, “I cannot~ I have not dreamed 
it. But I can tell you what ie going to win the (up. 
thorne—it’s Inkpot.” ° 

For just a moment Mr. Hastie Brighton found it hard 

to Ma ape his ape ae “ 
is man was evidently no “faker.” He was 
as the day, and could sol in. as: homme 

“Excellent!” he exclaimed. “Excellent! I suppese,” 
he iene @ radiant eats wiveh veiled a whole 
world of suggestion, “you could not tell us to-nicht w 
will be the result of imonows cup tie?” iia 

In tho back of Mr. Hastie Brighton's mind was the 
pom hope that Mr. Mymms might enable him t., tell 

lf a million of readers whether Sheffield United or 
Everton would triumph in the great match at the Crystal 
ape on the ge aa hie 1 

r. s ged hi r little shoulders 
pathetical He . ei sida 

“T could have told you that a week ago, sir,” ho said. 
“ Everton will win by two goals to nothing.” ° 

“Are you sure?” Mr. Hastie Brighton's eyes glittcred 
feverishly. 

“As sure,” answered Mr. Mymme, “as I can be of any 
of my dreams. And they never go wrong.” 

“Good ! Mr. Hammers, I will see you later. Mr. 
Sweeting, you need not wait.” 

The sporting editor retired with a complexion more 
purple than usual. Mr. Sweeting went out with his jaw 
thrust forward to a phenomenal extent. 

Then did Mr. Hastie Brighton settle down to talk 
serious business with Mr. Mymms. He spoke with infinite 
cunning and cajolery. In fact, he offered Mr. Mymms 
£20 a week, and a contract for a year, with the option 
of continuing the contract on any terms which Mr. Mymms 
chose to 2. Mr. Mymms, completely dazzled, accepted 
the proposal without a demur. 

The agreement having been duly concluded. Mr. Hastie 
Brighton sent once more for Mr, Charley Hammers. 

“In to-morrow’s issue,” he said, “on the front page we 
will print this : 


“EVERTON WILL WIN BY 2 GOALS TO NIL. 


“And we will put that on the bill. We will explain 
nothing. We won't say that we have any peculisr means 
of prophecy. But at the same time I want you ts take out 
all the tips you have given = to the present and simply 
say that we will guarantee our readers that ‘Corona- 
tion’ will win the Chatsworth Stakes.” 

Mr. Charley Hammers again protested, but Mr. Hastie 
Brighton bore him down. 

_ “Meantime,” said Mr. Hastie Brighton, continuing his 
instructions, “I propose to hand over Mr. Mymns to your 
care. He must not be tampered with, and no one must 
eee him. To-night you must bock him a room at the Cecil, 
and sleep there with him. To-morrow you must take a 
flat somewhere in the centre of London and sev that he 
is g both by day and night. We have got him 
a he is the biggest asset that ever fel] into the 
hands of a ne r. 


‘ou get? § Aftcr Dirby 


The sporting editor grumbled, but promised obedience. 
And Mr. Mymma was, at a late hour, conveyed by hansom 
to the Cecil. 

Meantime Marsden was great] troubled in mind. He 
had been at Mrs. “Jimmie” Jac ’s, and went threuch 
much distress of mind as he heard the Duchess bLa'bling 
to Mr. Hastie Brighton. He foresaw the full pcasibilities 
of Mr. Harry Mymms. The difficulty was that the ~« ret 
Service funds were so meagre that he could scarceiy hope 
es compete for the dreams of Mr. Mymms against the 

IRE. 

He eos Pcs ie “rn ade ated enjoined on her the 
necessity of persuadi C) ess to eay nothing more 
on the subject of Mr, Miyeune, - 

Then George Marsden, Earl and Secret Service man, 
went home to bed late, and rose early. 

His man brought the morning newspapers up to him at 
half-past six. 

Marsden glanced at the front page of the Wire, sighed, 
and lit a cigarette. 

The Wire had scored the first round, inasmuch «s it had 
on the instant secured the services of Mymms. ; 

Yet how the nation needed the services of this anwmic 
little clerk ! ; 

Marsden fell to speculating. Could the Wire retain its 
hold of Mymms! Levi Lygone would need him fev_his 
financial speculations; Torfeldt would want him for Ger- 
many; Potomac would do his best to steal Mynms for 
America. 

For if a man could dream one thing. he could dicim 
another. If M could dream the result of a footbal! 
match, he could dream the result of a war. 

For the first time in many years Marsden went to the 
Goal Palace. Everton won by two goals to nothing. 

arsden returned to his rooms greatly disturbed. 

In the morning he dressed leisurely, and, astride a big 
cob, made for the Row. 

here he met, Cecilia. . 

He drew his horse alongside hers, but at the Magazine 
called a halt. on 

He told her all that was in his mind, and Cecilia of 
the plucky face drew a deep breath. 


What is home without a wife, be it caetle be it hovel ?—— 


AS 
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“You see,” said Mareden, “how important it iy that} THE TREE OF “YOTES FOR WOMEN." 


England shou a hold of Mymms. 
ecilia nodde 

“]T am only telling you this,” Marsden continued, 
“because you were among the people who were at your 
sister's when Hyco was first ed, and it seems to 
me that we shall require a woman's wit to get Mymms 
from our enemies.” 

Cecilia flushed a little and nodded agaixi. Marsden 
leaned aaeware in the saddle. 

“ Cecilia,” said, “we have been old friends. Few 

Je know it, but T serve my country. If I want your 
ap will you stand by me?! . 

“T don’t quite see,” said Cecilia quietly. 

“No,” said Marsden, “of course not. But I can 
g.e—eee quite plainly. There is trouble for the whole 
world coming along at a hand gall” ; 

And Marsden was right. All the world wag drifting 
unconsciously towards a last great atruggle for the posses- 
sion of the ly, and therefore the ineslusble dreams, of 
poor little Mr. x R 


CHAPTER THREE. 
Whose Shall the Dreamer be? 


VARARARARRARwrrrmem™measnaners eee Pr 


For a man who had prophesied that trouble for the 

whole world deer conte along at = ee gallop, Marsden 
ade an ex! i acid return rooms. 

is Shoowug bly sajoved his cold bath, revelled in his 

shave, chose his attire with infinite care, and then 

bled delicately at the insufficient ironing of his silk 


t. 

Afterwards he strolled leisurely and with gleaming foot- 
steps towards the Foreign Office. There he spoke plain 
words to the Duke. : 

The Duke’s massive face grew pale as he listened to 
Marsden’s indictment. . 

“Believe me,” he wailed, “that I am bitterly sorry I 


©. 

“So am I,” said Marsden easily, “but I think I am 
sorrier than you. The position is exceedingly difficult. 
Of course, it would be amply folly to lay any blame at 
the door of the Duchess for happening to be at home 

afternoon to the very men who should not have 


there. 

“But blame does attach to the Duchess for prattlin 

about this business to Mr. Hastie Brighton, quite as mach 

ag blame attaches to you for babbling about it to Sir 
enald.”: 


‘areden was by far the younger man, but the Duke was 
entirely ndent on him for his brain supply. So his 
Grace eat silent under the lash of Marsden’s tongue. 

“Of course,” he mumbled, after » pause, “I will stop it 
at once—I am going home to lunch, and wil 
Mary then. I quite seo the necessity for keeping this 
ing to ourselves.” : 
ith the utmost deliberation Marsden uncrossed his 
long legs and surveyed his boots with profound admiration. 
“T think it would, be better,” he said, “if you did not 
home to lunch. I will lunch with the Duchess instead. 
The Duchess is far more likely to oblige me than she is 


to obli ou.” 

the Duke winced a little, but said nothing. He knew 
that Marsden was right. : 

Mareden lunched with the Duchess, and was quietly 
insistent that sbe should, as far as possible, keep the 
8 of Mymms to herself. : 

nfortunately, a vast amount of mischief had already 

been done. And strange, mysterious men started on 
strange, erious errands from the neighbourhood of 
Carlton use Terrace and Victoria Street. Reference 
to the directory will show that the German Embassy is 
situated in the former place, and the business end of the 
American Embassy in the latter. 

For, it being part of their business to read the London 
newspapers, Torfeldt and Potomac had that morning made 


very 
plainly in the face that the editor of the Wins had got 
ahead of them, snd that the most desirable Mymma was 
now in his ssion. And so, each with his own ends 
in view, Packed his brains to discover a means whereby 
Mymme could be recovered from the grip of Mr. Hastie 
Brighton. 
announcement in the Wine that Everton would win 
the cup-tie final was, at the outset, regarded by the 
patrons of that estimable journal as o 3 
But when Everton actaally did win by two goals to 
nothing they reconside: eir decision, and a 
stage of t. What goat eal grey i aay 


certain piece of knowledge. 
They retired to rest still undecided on these pointe. 
id on th thele a Pa oa 
dail discussed the matter wi! eu! i 7 
a went to press” on the Sunday night in a greatly 
Then rely hoe the f the editors was in 
agony o op part o i 
tensified im the morning when, in bold, black type, on the 
front page of the Wine, they saw annou , without 
garg or reserve, that Inkpot would win the Copthorne 
at 
A Fo deage ters hung about their various offices anxious 
end ill at ease Foul the real ot a particular race 
came through on the tape Co) afternoon. 
2 Bogie aa emnee of things that it is 


(Continued on Column Three.) 


-—What is home without a wife? It’e like home without 
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sins Y On October 28th further distur- V4 SS 
bances by Suffragettes took place 
: in and around the Houses of ) 


C Parllament. A number of them 
Chiterys and two ‘ladies; Miss = 40 
h f\ Mu "Mathers and Hiss Helen ) 
\ Fox, chained themselves to the a 
GF. “grille,” the ieonwork having to be fh 
broken away before they could be pe 
(, released. As a consequence the 
1) ublic galleries of the House of iS 
\\ ommons have been closed until \ 
> Fj = further notice, N fa 
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October 13th, 1908. @ 
Siege of House of Com- 
mons. Mrs. Pankhurst 
and Mrs, Drummond 
sentenced to three months’, 
Mies C, Pankhurst ten 
weeks’, imprisonment. 


1906. Woman's suff: 
granted in Finland. oer 


> 


MORNIN A 


June 2ist, 1903. 
Hyde Park Mmaatration. Y 
© 1902. Full suffrage granted 
: to women of Australia by 
the Federal Parliament, 


February 13th, 1908. @ 


oS) (1900. Suff granted to 
W752 BotseP ae Rot OAM pein in Wesiers ate 
ia. 


mons in pantechnicon van. 


March 21st, 1907. ¢@ 
Deputation to Westminster. “NY 
76 arrests, Sentences: 


1890. Suffrage granted to 
14 days—1 month, y Tdabe, US. 


women in A. 


\Z 


5 rk. 8 
Women’s 8 ‘> Bill 
“talked out’ in House of 


1895. Suf granted to 
Commons. women in Ueabs U.S.A. 
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February, 1907. @ 
of House of Commons, 
arrests. 


uffrage granted to 


E149 1694. § 
7—21 days, — 6D women in South Aus 
Mrs, Drommond and [1906. = 
rs arrested ec - 
House of Commons. Sen- = 1893. eteee pe 
tences: 14—21 days. 2 women : 
eo [tees r= 
anmey axreste a 1681, Suf nted to 
the first time, <y women in I of Man. 
fares nih Safrare ee : ‘et 
resolution carri 01 = 
ree eracas by 114. The eggs 2808. Fol sale yoming, 
‘Women’s _ Social and U.S.A. 
Political Union formed. 
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1897, — Women’s 
eatenye Bill passed 
wos petitions | 
* e 

Pelin ite 


1896. Appeal to 


M.P.’s from 257,000 
women. 


favour. 


1868, Application by 5,000 
red as 


jars. Yona? gh oie women to bo registe! 


Bill, drafted by Dr. Pank- 
hurst, rej at second 


electors in Manchester 
refused, 


another, no notice was taken of the 
Wiee’s peculiar method of sporting 
prophecy. 

But as the days went by it was im 
possible for the other papers to hide the 
Wire's lurid light beneath its own particular bushel. 

Day by day tho Wire put in bold, black type the fore 
cast of the result of the day’s racing. And day by day 
the forecast proved incontestably true. 

A dozen publishers harassed a dozen editors with the 
news of a terrible slump in their own circulation and the 
tidings that the Wins had requisitioned the machines of 
half-a-dozen weekly newspapers to print their copies. 

By degrees the proprietors of the different newspapers 
were either informed of, or nosed ont is story of Mr. 
Harry Mymms’ visit to the Duchess of Mold. 

And there was great trouble and running up and down 
in Fleet Street. 

The Wire, however, continued on its triumphant way. 
In a week it became the one paper which was regarded 
ae infallible. 

But im spite of his magnificent begs ie Mr. Charley 
Hammers, the sporting editor, was mightily troubled in 
mind. He found himself besieged on every hand. Up to 
the time of the discovery of Mr. Mymme he had found it 
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_@ by no means easy task to rub shoulders with the owners 


of racehorses. Now the owners of racehorses sought him 
out, and every day he found himself in the position of 
having to decline at least two score invitatione to lunch. 

He was afraid, in his own words, “to give the game 
away.” At the same time, he found Mr. Mymms far 
more a curse than a geo 

Especially was he troubled by the attentions of Mr. 
Levi Lygons. Mr. Levi Lygons asked him to lunch; Mr. 
Levi Lygons asked him to dinner; Mr. Levi Lygonr 
invited him to the play; Mr. Levi Lygons offered to lend 
him money without limit. 

So it can easily be seen that Mr. Charley Hammers 
found himself in the midet of sore temptation. 

Mr. Levi Lygons’ anxiety to possess himself of his com- 
a was to some extent understandable to Mr. Hammers. 

r. Hammers was not above a little flutter now and 
again on the Stock Exchange. Mr, Hammers began to 
think—and was greatly disturbed at his treachery of 
thought—that Mr. Mymme was wasted on the Wire. 

But, having always both eyes cocked on possible game, 
Mr. Hammers was unable to understand the attentions— 
the assiduous and persistent attentions—of two men 
whom he had never met before. 

No matter which racecourse he visited, Mr. Hammers 
found that he was being agro & gripped by the hand by 
Mr. Napoleon N. Potomac, of the American Embassy, and 
Count Torfeldt, who served the German Emperor. 

Another matter which he could not quite fathom was 
that that exclusive and aloof person, the Earl of Marsden, 
carefully dogged his footeteps. Marsden never molested 
him; but Marsden was always there. It was certainly 
perplexing. 

Meantime, other folk were equally disturbed from quite 
another standpoint. 

In spite of the delicacy with which Marsden had 
addressed himself to his subject, the Duchess of Mold 
awoke to astuteness under his request for silence in the 
matter of Mr. Mymms. 

When, therefore, the Secretary of the Society for the 
Suppression of Betting on the Racecourse wrote her a 
humble note, imploring her to give her attention to what 
he called the “sporting tips” in the Wire, the Duchess 
sent for the offending rand studied it with care. 

She was so disturbed at its announcements, that with 
heroic self-sacrifice she went down to Tottenham and 
fumed and sniffed and chafed in the Honourable and 
Reverend Roy Roland Skeffington’s tobacco-laden little 
sitting-room while she waited for her curate brother. 

Roy Skeffin: lived in a world apart. It could 
scarcely be called a world at all, in that it savoured so 
much of Heaven. When he and his sister met, her news 
came as a shock. 

Without hesitation he jammed his wideawake on to his 
rapidly-thinning hair and announced, with determination, 
that they must beard the lion in his den. ‘ 

In short, he proposed to visit Mr. Hastie Brighton. 

The Duchess was nothing loth. Her being had been 
stirred to its depths, and, in the sublime belief that her 
position would more than enough to overwhelm the 
mere editor of a newspaper, she and her brother started 
out for Fleet Street. 

Mr. Hastie Brighton received them blandly. He had, 
as a matter of fact, been half-expecting them. He knew 
-- protest must come, and had merely speculated as to the 

our. 

Mary, Duchess of Mold, had a dominating personality, 
and for a few moments she dominated matters now. 
Skeffington was content to sit twisting his wideawake in 
his hands. 

The Duchess was full of just wrath. She did not mince 
words, and Mr. Hastie Brighton had to gather his 
faculties of long suffering and astuteness ether to 
weather the storm of her Grace’s suporior breed of 
indignation. 

Mr. Hastie Brighton, however, had weathered worse 
storms than this. 

As the Duchess finished her denunciation, he sighed a 
little and spread out his hands. 

“Why is it?” he asked, more of Heaven than of his 
earthly visitors, “that people who have little knowledge 
of newspapers always judge them so harshly!” 

“What do you mean!” asked the Duchess. 

“My dear madam,” said Mr. Hastie Brichton, leaning 
forward in his chair with a little bow and a smile that 
before now had disarmed the hostility of angry Powers, 
“don’t you see what must be the inevitable outcome of a 
continuance of these announcements of ours as to the 
result of the day’s racing?” 

He louked with almost pathetic appeal into the Duchess's 


eyes. 
The Duchess sat up very stiffly in her chair, and glared 


at the smiling Mr. Hastie Brighton. 
“No, I do not,” she said shortly. “The only con- 
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clusion I can come to is that you are debasing and degrad- 
ing the minds of the public. You are giving the gee of 
this country a taste for gambling, which can only | 
in their moral ruin. I know, to my sorrow, that there is 
not a man or a woman existing who will hesitate to bet 
on a certainty.” P 

Mr. Hastio Brighton mphed 5 Se le be eae that 

ould have reduced the stony-fa: inx to tears. | 
we Do fou, think that that A all we have in view!” he 
asked plaintively. 

“TI dn see Poihing else,” said the Duchess. 

“ But because can see no further than that,” urged 
Mr. Hastie Brighton, “is it right that you should con 
demn us? Believe me, you are wrong. . . 

“Let me place the matter on its most sordid basis. A 
very large percentage of the cost of newspapers 1s incurred. 
by sport—so-called. 

“We have,” he went on, “ pay large sums to men 
whom we think can best foretell the results of races. 
But, believe me, that we have no desire to continue this 

actice if it can be avoided. Now, the prophecies of Mr. 
‘rhaseed will bring this matter to a head. Before the 
month is out we shall be in entire ion of the sport- 
ing world. People will be delighted to know what horse 
will win a certain race, or what team will win a certain 
football match; but as soon a they learn that our fore- 
casts are infallible, betting will cease. 

“Don’t you see,” qoatiened the editor, “that the matter 
is perfectly simple? We shall kill bling, because in a 
few weeks it will no longer be possible to gamble. 

“ As it is, the bookmakers are feeling it very badly. 
Tattersalls are horribly sae about. Indeed, even up to 
now, we have killed at least 60 per cent. of the betting 
in this country.” 

“Do you really mean that?” asked the Duchess. 

“Mean it!” exclaimed Mr. Hastie Brighton. “Of 
course I mean it! It mg Ay a miserable way of putting 
it, but I can assure you t if we can stop gambling we 
shall save poe’ 

“Surely,” said the Duchess severely, “that is rather a 
low ideal!” 

“Believe me,” urged Mr. Hastie Brighton, “that it is 
not our ideal. Frankly, I don’t think you would believe 
me if I said that we ideals at all. But we do. 
We should like a clean Turf, and we should like to see our 
football fields frete from betting. . ; 

“Mr, Mymms,” he added impressively, “is the way 
out.” 

The Duchess shook Mr. Hastie Brighton by the hand— 
but rather doubtfully. ; . 

Skeffington, for his part, however, was quitie convinced. 

It may now be said that Mr. Charley Hammers, the 
sporting editor, had, to a very large extent, fathomed 
the depths of Mr. Hastie Brighton’s mind. He knew full 
well what an economy the abolition of competition in tips 
would prove to any daily newspaper. He saw, indeed, 
that if Mymms continued hie disturbing dreams, his o¥n 
occupation would be gone. And he cast round for a 
solution to his distress. He received the advances— 
though he did not understand them—of Mr. Napoleon N. 
i ag and Count Torfeldt with greater cordiality than 

‘ore. 

Mr. Levi Lygons, however, whom he understood fairly 
well, pleased a , and he accepted Lygons’ invita- 
tions to lunch, to dinner, and to the play. 

Still there wae a considerable amount of loyalty in Mr. 
Hammers’ constitution, so that he hesitated long on the 
brink of treachery. And his hesitation was rendered 
more pronounced because Mr. Hastite Brighton had placed 
other guards than Mr. Hammers over the safe keeping 
of Mr. Mymms.. 


a ae lak 
Still, the story was leaking out by degrees, and gradually 
overflowing from Mayfair to Fleet Street, and treat Fleet 
Street to the public. 

From the first, Mr. Hastie Brighton had realised that 

he could not keep the secret of Mymms to himself. In 
common with the Duke of Mold, Mr. Hastie Brighton was 
a man with the club habit. But the club habit, in his 
case, was exceedingly diverse in its operation. 
_ Whereas the Duke of Mold let the world come to him 
in his favourite chair at the Atheneum, Mr. Hastie 
Brighton went out to seek the world in more clubs than 
could be counted on the fingers of a man’s hand. 

And wherever he sought the world he found it. Men 
always came to him with news. For, after all, if a man 
has news to give, he desires for that news the best possible 
circulation, And what better circulation can be found 
than to tell it to an editor? 

Therefore, after six days of untarnished triumph, Mr. 
Hastie Brighton saw clearly that he could not live up to 
his boast to the Duchess. Mr. Harry Mymnis’ energies 
ninust be applied to greater matters than horseracing. 

With this idea in mind, he jumped into a hansom on 

the Friday following Mymms’ visit to the Duchess, and 
went to the obscure flat in the Gray's Inn Road in which 
Mr. Mymms was housed. 
_ Though Mr. Hastie Brighton had not troubled Mymms 
in person, he had seen to it that Mymms lived a strict 
and strenuous life. He had e that Mymms was 
roused every moming at four in order that drowsiness 
might overtake him towards teight o'clock at night. At 
eight o’clock Mymms was systematically put to bed, with 
instrustions to dream on certain given matters. At mid- 
mght every night Mymms was roused from sleep, and the 
result of his dreams communicated to the Wine. 
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To suggest for one 
moment t any civilised 
community could get along 
without law, and therefore 
without lawyers, would be 
to invite tbe suspicion of a 
weak head. But there are 
degrees in all things, and 
all the signs of the times 
point to the elimination of 
the lawyer to the last 
practicable limit. : 7 

The lawyer is not alone in this distinction. Many 
profossions, businesses, and occupations have under- 
gone or are undergoing a similar process of desicca- 
tion. But our immediate business is with the lawyer. 

Half a century ago en affluent man with a 

romising son would probably as soon have devoted 
Bins to the legal profession, in the one branch or the 
cthor, as to any. But times have changed, and, 
unless under exceptionally favourable conditions, @ 

rudent parent or guardian would think twice before 
fe committed his charge to the tender mercies of the 
Law as a profession, unless, indeed, he could make him 
independent thereof so far as the solid comforts of 
life are concerned. The natural inquiry of anyone not 
in the know would naturally be—Why should this be 
soP 

The writer, though not as lawyer, has. been 
intimately associated with the profession for nearly 
half a century, and, like Captain Cuttle, he has made 
a note of it. : 

Forty or fifty years ago the cause lists of the Civil 
Courts used to bristle with commercial disputes, and, 
with plenty af money in association therewith, the 
lawyers had a prosperous time. All this has now 
changed ; boards, or committees of arbitration have 
been formed by all the principal branches of com- 
merce, and a genuinc commercial dispute in the 
‘cause list’? is now a rarity. The places of such 
proceedings are mainly taken up by actions for libel 
or slander, compensation for accident, and the like. 
Even breach of promise claims show a falling off. 

Whether the Bar or the solicitor dopartmenta of 
the law administration are most seriously affected 
may be an open question; but probably the latter, 
because thero is always a large field for the barrister 
which is comparatively closed to the solicitor. There 
must always be Lord Chancellors, judges, recorders, 
and so on, at home and abroad, for which positions 
barristers alone are eligible. 

The ordinary practising barrister no doubt feels 
the pinch, but if he is a man of influence, or of a 
little above the normal capacity, ho has always some- 
thing up his sleeve. Of course, the janior branch of 
the profession has its plums—though little plums in 
comparison. These considerations, however, apply only 
to a limited section of the professors of the law, and 
for those outside the prospect is at best a gloomy 
one. 

A great help for the profession at large is 8 new 
Act of Parliamont dealing with great public interests, 
but it is only transitory. A conspicuous case is that 
of the Bankruptcy Acts of 1 and 1890. They 


This Profession is Going frum Bad to Worse. 
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effected a radical change 
in bankruptcy law, and the 
result was that, although 

the solicitors compliined 

awyers bitterly of their remuner- 

ation thereunder, they were 

kept very busy until the 

‘ele) ce various points arising under 
the Acts were thrashed out, 

This stage bas now, with 
rareexceptions,been reached, 
and at the present time 
probably not one solicitor in a hundred regards bank- 
ruptcy as s serious element in his practice. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act is another 
instance in point. In_ practice this Act at first 
literally bristled with missoae porns but even with 
the subsequent amendments and enlargements of that 
Act the period of stagnation—of settled law—iy 
rapidly approaching. 

ut, bad as the position now is, the future is still 
more menacing. 

With the spread of education and the improvement 
in public morals, the prospects of the criminal lawyer 
are not bright. When a borough quarter sessions 
covering a population of 120,000 yields only threo 
trivial cases for trial, with a dozen barristers wait- 
ing to share them—as was the case only the other day 
—things are not of the cheeriest. 

The writer has no wish to trespass on the political, 
but this article would not be logical nor complete if 
he did not point out that with the growth of demo- 
cratic and socialistic propaganda the lawyers’ posi- 
tion is being more and more assailed. 

What about a drastic reform of the Land Laws? 

At the present time there are hundreds of firms of 
solicitors who never care to appear in Court or to 
trouble with litigation. Their practice in convey- 
ancing, leasing, buying, and selling propertics, and so 
on, is for the present good enough for them; but a 
simplification of the Land Laws and a readier and 
simpler dealing with titles means simply ruin 
to many, and that before many years are past some 
such simplification will come about may be taken for 
granted. That the lawyer has himself been somewhat 
seriously to blame for his impending fate goes almost 
without maine 

The dissatisfaction with which most of the litigating 

ublic have regarded the manner in which the “ wigs” 

ave exacted their fees and in which the junior branch 
have ‘‘ extended ’’ their bills of costs is notorious. Of 
course, there are two sides to this question. Every 
labourer is worthy of his hire, and gots the best 
return he can for his services. But then comes in tho 
old story about killing the goose, and for a barrister 
to offend an old and valuable client by neglecting his 
case in Court, or for a solicitor to do the like by 
sending him in an extravagant bill of costs, may be a 
dear practice in the end. 

To bricfly ‘‘sum up,’’ there are many lawyers who 
regard the present outlook for their profession as a 
rather hopeless one, and it is clearly a case for caution 
on the part of any who have a leaning towards the 
legal profession. 
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stamped in Mymms’ feeble mind the impression that Mr. 
Hastie Brighton was an amazingly powerful and un- 
approachable person. 
t was, therefore, with considerable diffidence that 
Lt ip rose to meet tle editor of the Wine when he 
led on him on that Friday afternoon, which was to 
prove the real beginning of a new terror to the country. 

Mr. Hastie Brighton approached him with an cut- 
stretchied hand and a smile that would have won tho 
eaghdeave ne rattlesnake. be said 

aa! y are treating you properly,” he said. 

Mr. Mymms, who had, in reality, been enjoying the best 
time of his life, was all humility and gratitude. 

“No complaints, sir,” he said. “No complaints.” 

Mr. Hastie Brighton waved one of the most faithful 
mennivers of his staff out of the room, and was left alone 
wit. a 

“Mr. Mymms,” he said, “I have come to thank you for 

your invaluable services. I believe that I am right in 
supposing that you are a man with very considerable ideas 
and aspirations. I have been repmnachin g myself that I 
have not come to see you before, because it seems to me 
that you are wasting your time and your opportunities. 
_ “Asa matter of fact, I have been considerably texercised 
in mind as to the manner in which I have treated you. 
Tt occurs to me that it was hardly fair to tie you up 
with a contract to serve us before you knew—or, at any 
rate, rightly realised—your possibilities.” 

“T am sure, sir,” said Mymms, his foolish blue eyes 
fling with thankfal tears, “that you have been very kind 

me.” 


“Yes, yes, I know,” said Mr. Hastie Brighton shortly, 
“but that is hardly the point. 

“T feel that we should relezse you from this sporting 
business. And at a word from you I will release you. 
On the other hand, if I can only get you to accept my 
views, you ought to be able to sea that, through the medium 
of en Wire, you can be of immense service to your 
country.” 

“Nothing conld please me better,” said Mr, Mymms, 
and he rubbed his poor little chin with his weak right 
hand, and blinked at Mr. Hastie Brighton with his staring, 


The very fact that he had not bothered about him | Stupid teyes. 


A pictur: gallery and a library combined. 


“For instance,” continued the editor of the Wire, 


See that you get this month’s number, 
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] “there is to be a Cabinet meeting to-morrow, at which the 
naval policy of the country will be discussed, and at which 
it will be decided whether or no there is to be a supple- 
mentary naval programme. 

_ “You will, of course, see how important this businces 
is. If you could discover for us that there was to ho no 
mrp leientesy aap aa then we should be practically 
able to force the hands of the Government tc morrow. 
On the other hand, if you could discover for us that 
there was to be a supplementary programme, then you 
would do s great deal to strengthen the finances of the 
country.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Mymms, and he nodded his big head 
on his thin little neck. ’ ‘ : 

“Well, now,” continued Mr. Hastie Brighton, “ sup- 
posing that I were to release you from your obligations on 
facing matters to-night, could you tell me instead, at 
me what the result of to-morrow’s Cabinet meeting 
wi eg 

“Yes,” said Mr. Mymms, “I could. I am certain I 
could dream it.” 


“Ah,” said Mr. Hastie Brighton, “that would be ex- 


ceedingly useful. Will you do it?” 
“T will,” said Mymms. 
And he did. 


The announcement staggered London, and was oct 
afterwards stacgering the world. 

The Duke of Mold sent for Marsden, and Marsden went 
straight down to Fleet Street. 

He explained, in his leisurely but temphatic manner. 
that a continuance of this sort of thing would imperi 
public safety. 

Mr. Hastie Brighton was shrugging hig disagreement 
when the door burst violently open, and Mr. Charley 
Hammers rushed in, panting, and with his hat and collar 


awry. 
“What's the matter!” cried the editor of the Wine; but 


his face on a sudden inched. H seed 
ne grew pale and pinched @ gue. 


“ He is lost, sir,” cried Hammers. 
“Who is lost?” 
“Who? Mymms! Mymms has been stolen!” 


Marsden rose slowly from his chair and arranged his 
waistcoat. 


The trouble that he had foreseen was at hand. 
(Another big instalment will appear next week.) 


That's what PEARSON'S MAGAZINE ie, 
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WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING 
ABOUT US. 


Love and Trust. 

My opinion is that the Enzlish is, of all thenationsinthe 
world, the one which appreciutes France most thoroughly. 
This appreciation is not new. As Herbert Gladstone 
told me four peers ago at a dinner in the House of 
Commons: “ We have always loved you, but this is the 
first time that we trust you.” I never heard words 
which depicted with more accuracy the feelings of the 
British nation towards us.—Baron de Coubertin. 


French and English Dress. 

Tp first and radical difference between French and 
English dress is that the Frenohwoman has a clear 
conception in her mind of what she wants and likes, 
and that the Englishwoman allows herself to be blown 
like thistledown aimlessly hither and thither.—Lady 
Vivlet Greville. 


Our Antiquated Luggage System. 

WHEN an express train discharges its 300 or 400 
occurants at one of our great railway termini, the 
foreigner is aghast to see the Lampe, ge making a 
violent rush for the baggage vans and to witness a 
proceeding which resembles a football match more than 
anything elee. Those possessing strength, courage, and 
sclf-assertiveness naturally force back the timorous, 
while ladies who have to look after their own luggage 
stand no chance whatever until brute force has 
triumphed.—Colonel Mapleson. 


The Charm of Our Country. 


ENGLAND is really a more charming country than any 
other in Se Yet thousands of motorists and lovers 
of the Open Road, with money to spend, are annually 


of England by circumstances which might easily be 
removed. Improved, dustless road-surfaces, a large 
increase in sign-posts at all salient corners, and a radical 
change and improvement in country inns; these be the 
crying needs oo of the Open Road in England. 
—Evining Standard, 


Is Loadon Dull? 

“Is Lonpon DULL?” is the question the American 
newspapers are discussing. That London is duil is the 
view of many travelling Americans; indeed, it is wel! 
kuown that not a few of them prefer to land at Cher- 
bourg rather than Plymouth or Southampton, and so 
avoid London altogether. Outside a fleeting glance at 
places with historic associations London does not attract 
them.—The Times. 


Tommy's Coolness. 
Tue British soldier has a callousness to danger, 
probably dae to want of imagination, which isa valuable 
and peculiar assct in battle.— Col. WU. V. Coz, at Simla. 


A Hard Fact. 
You cannot make an Englishman believe that his 


country is ina bad way so long as his own affairs are 
flourishing.—Yr. @. W. Broad, at Walmer. 


$<——___—_ 
‘To what do you attribute your success as a ruler?” 
After a moment’s thought the South American 
President replied : ‘‘ Largely to bad marksmanship !”? 


ee ef ee 


Max: ‘‘ Pa, what is an equinox?” 

Pa: “ Why, er—it—is—ahem! For govdness sake, 
Max, don’t you know anything ebout mythology at all? 
An equinox was a fabled animal, half horse, half cow. 
Its name is derived from tho words ‘equine’ and ‘ ox.’ 
It does seem as if these public schools don’t teach 


led to carry their money and their love of wayfaring out ' children anything nowadays!” 


OUR GREAT PICTURE PUZZLE. 


a 


Who Wen the 


Who Runs Evroe? Boer War ? 


Paderewski Play like Race ? 
a Tentiwaler? Pamihos Hara 


Don’t forget to read “ Belcher’s Lodger” in the NOVEL MAGAZINE. 


Who. Invented 
Wright Brothers’ 
Airsnip ?7— 


~ and the 
Marecnigram ? 


Who Wont be Happy 
rill 
He Gets it? 


is the Angel ‘, 
one =! Ponce ? A 
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Gardening 
ir) Glasses 


Tips for Bulb Growers. 


-— - 


We can’t all of us run to hot-houses. Even the 
humble cold frame is beyond many of us who live in 
towns or crowded neighbourhoods. 

The easiest of all things to grow in windows are 
bulbs of various kinds, and the most satisfactory in 
point of ease of growth, beauty, and scent is, without 
doubt, the hyacinth. 

Anyone—even a child—can grow hyacinths in 
glasses. The whole thing is simplicity iteelf. Here is 
the recipe: Fill the glasses with water just high 
enough to touch the base of the bulbs, and, having 
done so, put the glasses with their bulbs away in a 
cellar or any dark place for about five weeks. 

At the end of that time you will find the bulb has 
thrown roots down into the water, while green leaves 
are bursting above. 

Then you can put them in the window and watch 
them grow from day to day. While they are in the 
dark there will be no need to change the water, but 
afterwards half the water should be poured away once 
a week and the glasses filled up with fresh. 

The room should not be too warm, or the flower 
trusses will be tall and spindly. 

Light Soi! is Best. 

Another point to remember 1s that the water should 
be soft. 

Hard, cold spring water is the very worst thing you 
can put upon pot plants, especially seedlings. All 
plants resent being deluged with water colder than 
the air. If your only supply of water is from well 
or spring, it is best to leave it to stand for some time, 
co that it takes the temperature of the rovin, and to 
mix with it ammoniacal water from gasworks in the 
proportion of about one to four hundred. 

But rain-water, which is easily collected, is 
infinitely superior. 

The chief objection to growing hyacinths in water is 
that the bulbs perish. You only get one scason’s 
bloom. Hyacinths that are grown in pots will go on 
for several years. 

Bulbs of all sorts flourish in light soil. It is nob 
generally realised how much depends on a teal 
choice of soil for pot plants. Dig out of a town garden 
earth which is sour and sodden, poisoned by smoke 
and foul gases, and no plant will flourish in it. 
Collect sandy loam from the edge of a country road, 
and almost anything will grow without the use of 
artificial fertilisers. 


Plant Them in Tins. 

Bulbs do best in a very light soil composed of a 
mixture of peat, rotted leaves, and sand. Plant them 
in tins, and water them with water to every pint of 
which has been added five drops of ammonia, and they 
bloom amazingly. 

Still another excellont method of growtng hyacinths 
and other bulbs—daffodils in particular—is to put 
them in bowls of prepared moss fibre, known as 
‘‘jadoo.”” 

You mix jadoo with one-fifth its bulk of finely- 
broken shell. At the bottom of the bowl you place a 
layer of charcoal, next a layer of moss, and on this 
the bulbs. The spaces between the bulbs are packed 
with the moss fibre till only the tips project. 

After a thorough watering, the bowls, with their 
contents, are placed in the dark until growth has 
commenced, and then they go into the window. 

Pots for growing window plants should be scoured 
perfectly clean before being filled. Tor geraniums, 
fuchsias, and other similar popular window plants 
loam is necessary, and a little well-rotted manure, 
together with sand enough to make the mixture 
porous, should be added. 


Do Not Over-water. 

Carnations do well in sees There are soveral 
excellent sorts for winter blooming. They need good 
loam well enriched. 

Winter-flowering sweet peas are another novelty. 
It is quite easy to have sweet peas for Christmas 
decorations. The seed should be sown now in 
good soil, and though it is well to start them in 
frames, they do not afterwards need artificial heat. 
Two of the new winter-flowering sweet peas are known 
as ‘Christmas Pink’’ and ‘‘ Christmas Meteor.” 

It is worth knowing that the colours of all red and 
violet flowers are rendered extremely brilliant by 
covering the earth in their pots with about half an 
inch cf powdered charcoal. This treatment docs not, 
however, affect. the colour of yellow flowers. 

Two hints in conclusion. The leaves of plants 
grown in living-rooms are bound to become dusty. 
They must be sponged at least once a weck. If this 
is not done the plant, unable to breathe, gradually 
perishes. ' 

Secondly, you cannot kill plants more surcly than 
by over-watering. It is best to plunge them, pote and 
all, once a woek in water with the chill off. This will 
keep them in good condition. 


It would evon make a cat laugh. 
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WHY SHE SAT STILL. 

A MOTHER wished to have 
a likeness taken of her 
spoilt child, but nothing would induce her to keep 
still, till tho photographer in despair said: . 

“Tf, madam, you would leave your charming little 
one to me, we might manage better alone.” 

Tho mother accordingly waited downstairs, and soon 
a satisfactory portrait was taken. . 

As they walked home the mother asked: ‘‘ What did 
the man say to mother’s pet? ”’ . 

“He said, ‘If you don’t keep still this minute, you 
ugly little wretch, I’ll smack you!’ 8o I sat still.” 

SOC 

Youxa Fitznoopts (with a yawn): ‘‘ Ya-as, weally, 
it costs me five thousand a year just to live, don’t 
y'know.” . 

Farmer Hardpan: “ Don’t ye pay it! 'Tain’t wuth 
it!” 


>—_0c 
“Yes,” said the young student thoughtfully, 
‘when I get interested in a subject, I never stop until 
I have embraced it thoroughly.’ 
‘That's nice,’? was the hesitating reply. ‘‘ Do—do 
you think I’m an interesting subject?” 


_—_0OCo 


TOOK HIM AT HIS WORD. 

“He's perfectly quiet, gentlemen,” said an inn- 
keeper, referring to a horse which two young men were 
“to drive, “ but you must keep the rein off his tail.’’ 

“Right,” said they; ‘‘ we will bear it in mind.”’ 

When they roturned the innkeeper inquired how 
they had gone on. 

“Splendidly !’? was the reply. ‘‘ We had one rather 
sharp shower, but we took it in turns to hold the 
umbrella over the horse’s tail, so there was no real 
danger!”’ 

OOO 

Lapy: ' What is it, little boy? ” 

Little Jim (carrying a cat): “I catte to claim the 
reward you offered for the return of your canary.” 

Lady: ‘But that is a cat.” 

Jim ‘' Yes; but the canary’s inside!” 

SOC 

‘©T was never more insulted in my life!” said a 
man well known for his unscrupulous methods with 
other people’s property. ‘‘I met Tom Jackson just 
now, and, think of his impertinence, he carefully 
counted his fingers after I had shaken hands with 
him!” 

_——_0ocC 
EVERYTHING IN ITS PLACE. 

A WELL-KNowN Scottish architect was travelling in 
Palestine recently, when news reached him of an 
addition to his family circle. 

The happy father immediately provided himself 
with water from the Jordan to carry home for the 
christening of the infant, and returned to Scotland. 

On the Sunday appointed for the ceremony he duly 

resented himself at the church, and sought out the 

eadle in order to hand over the precious water to his 
care. 
He pulled the flask from his pocket, but the beadle 
held up a warning hand and came nearer to whisper : 
‘‘No the noo, sir,” he said; ‘no the noo! Maybe 
after the kirk’s oot!” 
COC 

Servane: ‘ Please, sir, missus wants you to send 
for the plumber, ’cos she’s dropped her diamond ring 
down the bath-pipe.”’ 

Mr. Nuriche: ‘Tell your mistress not to be 
ridiculous. Ill buy her another diamond ring!”’ 


>_—_ocCc 


‘Tl once refused a bribe of five thousand dollars,” 
said an American stump orator, and his statement was 
greeted with vociferous cheering. ‘No, friends,’’ he 
continued; ‘‘do not cheer. It is the duty of all of us 
to be honest. Besides, what I was asked to do was 
worth at least ten thousand dollars!” 

_—_OCo, 
HE HAD CHANGED. 

‘* Ang you the man who painted that "ere picture of 
Moses in the bulrushes?’’ asked a countryman of an 
artist who had recently startled the town by an 
exhibition of oil paintings. 

‘Yes,’’ replied the artist. 

‘ Allright. Then I want you to paint my father.’’ 

‘Certainly, if he gives me a few sittings.” 

‘*Can’t do it; he’s dead.” 

‘Let me have a photograph of him.” 

“Can’t do that neither. He never had his photo- 
graph taken.” 

“I’m afraid, then, I must decline.” 

Decline! What for? Haven’t you painted 
Moses? You didn’t have a — h of him, did 
you? Well, my father hain’t been dead nearly so long 
as Moses. If you can paint Moses, you ought to know 
enough to paint my father.”’ 

The artist went to work, and evolved such a portrait 
as he thought might satisfy so original a son. 

“My word,”’ exclaimed this art patron on seeing the 

ainting, “that almost beats that portrait of Moses! 
ut, I say, how he has changed!” 


When office worries rack my brain, And all m 
I alwavea have this cheering thought There’s PEA 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


NOT TO BE LEFT IN THE LURCH. 

Op Spur, the keeper of the livery stable, would 
never allow a horse out of his sight without giving the 
hirer strict injunction not to drive fast. 

One day a caller asked for a horse to attend a 
funeral. 

“Certainly,” said Spurr; and then, forgetting the 
solemn pu for which his customer wanted the 
horse, he added, as usual, “Don’t drive fast!” 

“Look here,” was the reply, “I would like you to 
understand that I shall keep up with the procession if 
it kills the horse!” 

>= 


“Wet, my little man,”? said a clergyman to the 
son of ono of his parishioners, “what do you do in 
school all day?”’ 

“I wait till it’s time to go home, sir!” 


SOC 


“Faruer,’”’ said little Rollo, ‘‘what is a great 
man? ’? 

‘(A great man, my son, is one who manages to 
gather about him a whole lot of assistants who will 
take the blame for his mistakes while he gets the 
credit for their good ideas!” 

OC 
NOTHING THE MATTER, 

W3aEN a policeman was going his round in one of the 
slum quarters one night, he came across a house with 
the door wide open. 

In a loud voice he demanded to know the “ meaning 
of all this.’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,’? said a voice from a garret 
window; ‘‘the people as lives in the lobby hasn’t 
come in yet!” 


Obliging Cabman: “If you ’and me your bag, ma’am, I'll 
put iton top.” 

Old lad, getting into the vehicle: “ No thank you, your poor 
horse has quite enough to drag as itis. I'll take the bag on my 


knees 
Soc 
SHE DESERVED IT. 

“Wat part of speech is ‘kiss’?” asked a high 
school teacher of one of her pupils the other day. 

“A conjunction,” replied one of the smart girls. 

‘‘ Wrong!’ said the teacher severely. ‘‘ Next girl.’ 

‘A noun,” answered a demure little maiden. 

“ What kind of a noun?’’ continued the preceptress. 

‘* Well, it is both common and proper,’’ answered 
ie shy girl, and she was placed to the head of the 
class. 

, COC 

Her Hessand: “Oh, I wish I had never learned to 
play nap!” 

His Wife: ‘You mean you wish you had learned, 
don’t you?” 

COC 

Scuootmaster : ‘‘ Jackson, I don’t believe you’ve 
studied your geography.”’ 

Young Jackson : ‘No, sir. I heard pa say the ma 
of the world was changin’ every day, and I thought Ta 
wait a few years till things got settled !’’ 

SOC 

“Loox here,’’ cried the stage manager to an actor, 
‘do you know you laughed when you were supposed 
to be dying? ”’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied the actor. ‘' At our salaries, 
why shouldn’t death be greeted with joy?” 


SOC 


INADVISABLE, 

Durine a snowstorm on the Highland Railway a 
train was held up for an hour or two. The guard, a 
cheery Scot, passed along the carriages trying to keep 
up the spirits of the passengers. An old gentleman 
angrily complained that if the train didn’t go on he 
would “die of cold.” 

“Tak’ my advise an’ no’ dae that,” replied the 
guard. “Min’ y’, we chairge a sbillin’ a mile for 
corpses.”” 


WEEK EXDING 

Nov. 19, 1908, 
DID SHE MEAN IT? 
Ir was indeed a beauti. 

ful night. _ The gentle 

zephyrs played musically amid the delicate fronds of 
the turnip-tops, and wafted from far-distant ficlds the 
subtle perfume of the luscious onion and the fragrance 
of decaying cabbages. 

“ Betsy,’”’ he whispered, as they sat together on the 
fence surrounding Mrs. Filligan’s pigstye, ‘ow 
beautiful you be! Jes’ think of it, Betsy! When us 
be married, us will have a pig of our own! Think of 
that, Betsy!” 

‘‘Tan,’”? she whispered, @ note of resentment in hor 
voice, ‘‘ what dol care for pigs? I shan’t want a pig 
when I’ve got you! ”” 

Then all was silent once more, save for the musical 
frolics of the zephyrs already mentioned. 

>-SOCc 

Lawptapy : “ What's the matter with that pudding?” 

Boarder: “’Tain’t fit for a pig, and I ain’t gaing to 


eat it!’’ 
>—_-0c 

Gusaine Youna Woman (to baronet at garden 
party): “Oh, Sir James, I hear you have an acetylene 
plant, and I simply adore tropical flowers!” 

SOC 

“Bripcer,” said Mrs. Grouchey, “I don’t liko the 
looks of that man who called to see you last nicht.” 

“Well, well,” replied Bridget, “ain’t it funny, 
ma’am? He said the same about you.” . 

>_SC0OC 
EXPERIENCE TAUGHT HIM. 

A WELL-ENowN officer had a beautiful daughter. 

A young Captain, with no resources but his salary, 
fell in love with her, and asked the old gentleman for 
her hand. 

The father at once told him that he had hardly 
enough to keep himself in white gloves and to burnish 
his brass buttons. 

“Well, General, what you say is true; but when you 
married you were only a Lieutenant, with even a 
smaller salary than mine. How did you get along?” 
asked the Captain, who thought he had made a good 
defence. 

But not so. 
forth ¢ 

‘“‘T lived on my father-in-law for the first ten ycars, 
but I’ll be hanged if you’re going to do it!” 

COC 

Mrs. Gungon: ‘Count, do you consider American 
girls good enough to marry foreign noblemen?” 

The Count: ‘‘ Ah, madam, zo beggar cannot be ze 
chooser |”? 


The crafty old soldier thundered 


S00 
Porter (at country hotel): “If the bed’s too short, 
stick your feet through the hole in the wall! But 
leave your boots on, so that I can black ’em in tho 
morning!’ 
1 Ol 
«* Wuat do you sell that ribbon for?’ asked 8 young 
lady in the draper’s shop. 
‘Eighteen shillings a week—oh, beg pardon, 
eighteenpence a yard, madam !’’ 


COC 


SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE. 

He was engaging a new typist, and he bit off his 
words and hurled them at her in s way to frighten 
any ordinary girl out of her wits. 

‘Munch chocolates?’ he asked. 

‘*No, sir.” 

“Talk slang?” 

**No, sir.” 

“ Make eyes at the fellows when you’re not busy?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘Know how to spell such words as ‘cat’ and ‘dog’ 
correctly? ”” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

‘Gossip through the telephone half-a-dozen times 
a day?” 

‘No, sir.” 

“Usually tell office staff how much the firm owes, 
and all the rest of its private business you learn?” 

‘No, sir.’ 

He was thinking of something else to ask her when 
she put a spoke in the wheel and put a few queries: 

‘‘Smoke cheap cigars when you’re dictating?’’ she 
asked. 

‘“Why—er—no,” he gasped. 

“Take it out of the poor typist when you have had 
a row at home and come off worst? ’? 

“Certainly no-not!’’ 

“Throw things about and swear when business is 
bad?” 

‘*N-never.”” 

“Go for your employées when they get hung up in 
a ’bus in the mennitat® 

“No, indeed.” 

“Think you know enough about grammar and 
punctuation to appreciate a good typist when you 
get one?”? 

“J_—I think so.” 

‘‘Want me to go to work, or is your time worth 
so little that——”’ 

“‘Look here!’? he broke in enthusiastically. 
‘‘ kindly hang up your things and let’s get at these 
letters.” 


pleas fail to eucceed, 
SON’S MAG. at home to read 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 19, 1908. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
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WHY FRANCE CAN BEAT GERMANY. 


By a Military Expert, 


Ir it is going to be war between France and Ger- 
many, then this time France is going to win. 

Things are very different now from what they were 
in 1870. Then the French Government was inept} and 
corrupt. ‘‘ Tho army,’ the Emperor was assured, “is 
ready down to the last button on the last gaiter.”’ 

‘As a matter of fact, it was quite unready. And 
when it did take the ficld the French War Office was 
able to mobilise at the beginning only about 200,000 
men, against Germany’s 640,000. 

True, in four wecks’ time this first instalment of 
300,000 was more than doubled, but the same relative 
disproportion held good, for Germany had by then 
1,124,000 men under arms. 

Tho result. was seen in such overwhelming disasters 
as that at Sedan, when on September Ist, less than six 
weeks after the declaration of war, MacMahon’s army 
of 150,000 men was annihilated and the Emperor taken 
prisoner; and that at Metz, a few weeks later, when 
three marshals of France, sixty-six generals, 6,000 
officers, and 173,000 men, with 500 pieces of artillery, 
were made prisoners of war. 

That was Germany’s triumph and France’s humilia- 
tion; but it was also France's lesson. She learned it 
thoroughly. She will never be caught nap ing spain 

To-day she can put 3,500,000 men into the field. It 
is true that against these Germany claims to be able to 
pit 4,330,000. 

This, however, is largely a paper estimate, and an 
exaggerated one. In effect, unless all the experts are 
deceived, the available armed forces of the two nations 
cre numerically about equal. 


Waiting for Revenge. 


But only numerically. There is no comparison 
between the two if efficiency is to be taken into 
account. The German soldier to-day is not the man 
he was forty years ago. Then he was a patriot, aflame 
with the zeal that is born of patriotism. There is 
little of that left in him now. The brutality of his 
superiors, continued through a long course of years, 
has driven all that sort of thing out of him. There 
will be plenty of German officers and non-commissioned 
officers shot in the back by their own men if war comes. 

The army, too, is known to be deeply infected 
with the Virus of Socialism. And Socialism in 
Germany is a very pawerful force indeed, and violently 
revolutionary. 

Last year 3,260,000 Socialist voters went to the 
polls, nearly 25 per cent. of the total number of the 
electors who voted. 

In other words, one voter in every four is a 
Socialist. We may assume that the same ratio holds 
good in the army—amongst the rank and file, that is 
to say. Well, that makes 1,000,000 Socialists in arms. 
Wi!l they fight, or will they not, remains to be 
scen. They themselves are never tired of declaring 
that they will not. 

The French army, on the other hand, is intensely 
patriotic. Its members are burning to avenge the 
disasters of Metz and Sedan, to wipe out the terriblo 
humiliation inflicted upon their country on that black 
day in January, 1871, when the first German Emperor 
was crowned in the Palace of Versailles, and his troo 
paraded in pomp in their hundreds of thousan 
through the principal streets of Paris. Above all, too, 
it is anxious to recover Alsace and Lorraine. 


Germany's Army is Rusty. 


It is for things such as these that men fight, and to 
the death. It was of Majuba we in England wero 
thinking when we went to war with Kruger in 1899. 
But Majuba was a pinprick compared to what Franco 
suffered at the hands of Germany in 1870-71. 

Imagine King Edward a prisoner of war, our armies 
destroyed or captured, our country overrun and dis- 
membered, and the Kaiser crowned in Westminster 
Abbey, while his legions march in triumph through 
London‘ after it has suffered bombardment by his 
artillery. If this happened to us, would we not fight 
like demons to get “a bit of our own back”? if ever we 
got the chance? 

Of course we would. An& so will France. She has 
been preparing for it for thirty-seven years. Nursing 
her wrath. Brooding over her revenge. Perfecting 
her arrangements. Waiting. Watching. Drilling. 

Germany, on the other hand, has allowed herself to 
become more or less rusty; while, of late years at all 
events, money that should have been spent upon & 
very necessary army has been diverted to building up 
an altogether unnecessary navy. This, of course, 18 
tho Kaiser’s doing. A strong fleet is his pet hobby. 

The result has been to estrange from him large 
masses of his subjects. The inhabitants of the South 
Corman inland states—Saxony, Bavaria, Baden, 
Wurtemburg—are quite willing to submit to be 
heavily taxed for the upkeep of the army. But they 
are not at all willing to pay for a navy into tho 
bargain, and have said so at the polls. 

Por this reason it is by no means certain that South 
Germany would not rather be a seurce of weakness to 
North Germany if war came, instead of a tower of 
strength, as in 1870. 


14,000 miles at our 


to see the wonderful 


Oxo Cattle Farms 


The OXO Cattle Farms (River Plate section) cover 2,000 
square miles of the healthiest country in the world. 


e* ¢ * 


First class steamer passage there and back by R.M.S.P. line 


and princely entertainment on the OXO Farms. 
es *¢ @& 

The holiday of a lifetime. 
coaching. All absolutely free of cost. 


A Booklet with full particulars of this wonderful 
invitation, will be sent free to all who 


Send a postcard 


to OXO (Tour Office No. 7), 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, 


The above invitation means exactly what it says. It 
is not exaggerated to catch your attention. It invites 
YOU and YOUR FRIENDS to mako the actual voyage 
of six wecks on the sea (three weeks oach way) and 
when you got there to spend a fortnight travelling 
over the beautiful OXO cattle farms. The invitation 
for this magnificent eight weeks’ holiday is made to 
YOU and YOUR FRIENDS by the Liebig Company, 
the sole manufacturers of OXO and tho largest British 
firm of cattlo breeders and beef food specialists in the 


world. 
AN EYE-OPENER. 

“Seeing is believing,” and YOU and YOUR FRIENDS 
are invited to see the OXO cattle farms with your own 
eyes, so that you can tell other people the difference 
between OXO and its competitors. 

That difference is this :—OXO GETS EVERY OUNCE 
OF ITS BEEF FROM ITS OWN CATTLE. Tho 
FARMS are tho key to tho supcrior quality of OXO. 
The FARMS arc the key to its delicious flavour. Tho 
FARMS aro tho key to its wonderful uniformity—and 
the FARMS are the key to its price. 

In England to-day fluid becf is made by some firma 
who never owned a single ox—by firms who buy raw 
beef material from brokers and dealors in the cheapest 
markets all over the world. Such raw beef material is 
gathered from goodness knows where and is blended 
and sold as “fluid beef.” 

A PARADISE OF BEAUTY. 

The OXO farms are in the River Plate—the wonder- 
ful “Land of Progress.” They are both beautiful and 
interesting. They cover 2,000 square miles—an area 
much larger than the whole of the county of Lancashire, 
and compriso bill and dale, mountains and valleys, 
mighty rivers and rushing streams, beautiful well- 
wooded lowlands and rich uplands—a paradise of 
fatness, richness and contcntment—a country which 
has for generations produced the healthiest cattle tho 
world has ever seen. 

We want YOU to sec those farms. We want to take 

ou over them by rail, by coach, or, if you wish, on 

orseback. We want you to see an organization 
unparalleled in any country—an organization of cattlo 
brecding and cattle raising on the one hand and on the 
other hand the most expert equipment in the world, 
dealing with the 2,000 cattlo a day which pass through 
the OXO factories. 

HALF ROUND THE EARTH. 

Tho trip will do yon good. It will take cight to nine 
wecks—six wecks on the water (three weeks each way) 
and about a fortnight on the OXO farms. By the timo 
you get back you will havo 
travelled a distance more 
than half the world’s cir- 
cumference—at our expense. 
The OXO Company will pay 
your first - class travelling 
expenses and first - class 
board from your own door 
and back ayuir. 

You will travel from 
Southampton (at a date to 
anit the convenience of the 
combined party) by one of 
tho palatial steamers of the 
Royal Mail live, 7,000 miles 
by sea to the mouth of the 
mighty River Plate. On the 
way the stcamer will call 
at Vigo, Liston, Madcira, 
Pernainbuco, Bahia, Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Monte Video and 
will have plenty of time to go 
sights at thoso places. : 

On entering the River Plate you will be transferred 
to one of the comfortable river steamers, which will 
take you 100 miles up river to FRAY BENTOS and 
COLON, where the OXO factories are situated. 


COACHING—CXO FARS3. 


Buenos Ayres. You 
ashore and sce the 


You are invited to go 


Shooting, fishing, riding, 
Delightful climate. 


CONDITIONS. 

The four pcoplc selected to visit the 
OXO farms will be the four who send 
to OXO Tour Office, 4, Lloyd's Avenue, 
London, E.C., on or before the 30th 
June, 1909, collections of OXO 
Coupons amounting to the highest 
face valne. Every bottle of OXO bears 
a@ coupon which varies in valuo with 
size of bottle. With coupons enclose 
a piece of paper bearing your name 
and address and in plain figures state 
the total face value of the OXO 
coupons you send. 

If you qualify for this tour and find 
it would not be convenient to go, you 
can nominate a substitute, subject to 
the approval of the OXO Company. 
For cxample, you may eend your son 
or daughter—the tour has cnormous 
educational value, quite apart from 
tho pleasure and health to be derived 
from it. 

The result will be announccd by post 
toevery competitor. TheOXO Com- 
pany’s decision will be final and bind- 
ing. No employee of the OXO Com- 
pany or its branches will be allowed 
to compete. 

No question about these trips can be 
answered unless you enclose a stamp- 
ed envelope addressed to yourself. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


CECIL ALDIN PICTURES. 

Thousands of OXO customers are 
already collecting OXO coupons to be 
exchanged for Cecil Aldin Pictures. The OXO Company 
wish to make it quite clear that ALL competitors, 
whether successful or not, will be entitled to OXO 
pictures to the full value of their coupons—provided 
a stamped envelope bearing customer's own namo and 
address is sent with the coupons, together with the 
necessary remittance to cover cost of packing tubes 
and postage. See particulars on leafiet with each 
bottle of OXO. 


AND ALSO 
If you want your Cecil Aldin Pictures BEFORE you 
enter for the tour, send your coupons any time you 
like and enclose a stamped envelope bearing your own 
name and address. A receipt for the coupons will 
then be sent you and all receipts will count as coupons 
when you enter for tho cattle farm tour later on. 


expense 


London, E.C. 


A food-expert who recently visited 
the OXO Cattle Farms, says:— 


“If the British Public had any idea 
of the vastness of your OXO 
Cattle Farms, the healthiness of 
sa splendid cattle and the spot- 
ess cleanliness of your factories 
everybody in Great Britain would 
drink OXO.” 

In addition to the big tour to the 

OXO Cattle Farms, there are 


500 Free Trips 


TO THE 


London Factory 


After the four winners of the OXO cattle farm trip 
have been declared, the next 500 competitors will 
receive the following : 

COUNTRY CUSTOMERS 

will receive a return tourist ticket to London for a 
day's pleasure at the OXO Company's expense. The 
programme will include a visit to the principal sights 
of London, including an inspection of the OXO fao- 
tories, and a bioscope entertainment showing incidents 
in a voyago to the River Plate ‘and life on the Oxo 
Cattle Farms. Refreshments will be provided free. 


LONDON CUSTOMERS. 

In order to give London customers tho same advan- 
tages as those outside London, they will bo invited to 
tho entertainment at the London factory an: will also 
reeeive a return tourist ticket to any seasi’e place 
they choose in the British Isles ona day to suit their 
own convenience. Theso tickets will enable London 
customers to choose their summer holiday resort withe 
out regard to the cost of railway fare. Thus London 
and Country customers receive equal consideration. 


OXO has no connection with other 
fluid beefs. ALWAYS INSIST ON 


OXxO 


made by the “firm with the farms.” 
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could buy the house and 
everything in it for 
that.” 

No you can’t, I’ve gornered 
the lot: food supply and house 
accommodation, all there is on 
the island.” 

“Look here, Maxwell,” the 
other protested, “I’m willin 
to pay a fair price for what 
have, but £50 for a lobster 
and a boitie of vin ordinaire 
is downright extortion— 
absolute inhumanity.” 

“It’s nothing of the sort, 
it’s business” Maxwell 
answered firmly. “ But if you 
don't like the terms you can go elsewhere.” 

The millionaire counted five ten-pound notes from a roll 
and pushed them across the table with an angry glare. 
He ate his supper in sullen silence, whilst Maxwell and 
the islander conversed in French. The meal concluded, 
Maxwell went to the door. 

“Its raining hard, Porteous,” he remarked; “ but 
business and sentiment don’t go together—if you don’t 
mean to take a bed, you had better clear out.” 

Without a word the millionaire handed over 
another £50 and tumbled into the one bunk the cabin 
contained. For some time he lay awake, trying to 
catch the drift of the long conversation held by the two 
bedless men with whom he shared the cabin, and plotting 
to get even with one of them. . 

But, though he hurried to the beach next morning, 
he found both object and means of vengeance gone. The 
launch had disappeared in the night and with it Maxwell. 
Even the islander had vanished ; his boat, the one elender 
chance of escape, pitched at its anchor half a mile from 
the shore. 

Stumbling along the rock-strewn beach, the millionaire 
made the circuit of the island and, es night fell, found 
himself back at the cove, hungry and footsore. 

The launch lay in the bay and a boat was making for 
the shore. 

“Hullo, Porteous, been enjoying the simple life?” was 
Maxwell's cheery greeting as the keel took the shingle. 

“What do you mean by 1unning off with my launch?” 
He answered angrily. 

“You ungrateful brute, I found her drifting and took 
charce of her,” was the unruffled reply. 

ell, you need not have left me here to starve.” 

“The island wasn’t provisioned for so large a popula- 
tion. But we're all he ges for nother month. Look 
there!” Maxwell poin to the boat-load of provisions 
the islander wag transferring to the beach. ‘‘ Coming up 
to supper?” 

‘No, thanks, I'll wait till I get to St. Helier.” 

The other took the oars from the boat and, throwing 
them over his shoulder, started for the cabin. Halfway 
up the cove he turned and shouted, ‘‘ Better come up to 
supper, Porteous.” 

he millionaire took stock of the useless boat and sur- 
veyed the half mile of troubled water that lay between 
him and the launch, then followed. 

He handed over £50 unasked, and ate in savage silence. 

Tossing on his costly but uneasy bed, he surveyed a 
situation which ap more serious the longer he 

ondered it. Clearly it wag Maxwell’s intention to keep 

im a prisoner on the island. To offer a lump sum down 
for hig immediate restoration to the financial world would 
be to acknowledge himself beaten by a mere tyro at a 
game in which he was a past master—self-esteem revolted 
at the thought. The islander was a better card. If he 
could secure his services and make off with both launch 
and boat, victery, revenge, and liberty would be his. 
Soothed by the pleasing prospect, he slept. 

Declining breakfast next morning, he betook himself 
to the beach. Here fortune favoured him; the islander 
was alone, baiting lobster-pots, But, though the million- 
aire backed his offer with a liberal display of notes and 
gold, the man merely shook his head and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

Baffled and desperate, the millionaire returned to the 
cabin determined to purchase liberty, even at the price 
of self-esteem. Maxwell was not there, but a sound from 
an adjacent thicket told his whereaboats. 

Thrusting his way through briar and bramble, the 
millionaire came upon the other at work with hammer and 
chisel upon the exposed surface of a rock. 

Moving cautiously forward, the millionaire watched 
whilst the other chipped off fragments and examined them 
with a magnifying glass. Some he had discarded, and 
others he collected in heaps. 

Reaching out his hand, the millionaire picked up one 
of the discarded fragments that rolled towards him. It 
was creamy white and lustrous, with here and there a 
prany yellow speck. His heart thumped and ke held his 

reatn. 

Unconscious of observation, Maxwell worked on. Some 
of the selected fragments he placed in a stone mortar 
and pounded vi usly with a pestle; the result, a 
mixture of granulated quartz and white dust, he poured 
into a crucible, which he placed upon a charcoal fire. 
With a pair of bellows he blew the smouldering embers 
till the whitened crucible gave off a heavy green smoke; 
then, taking the vessel in a pair of tongs, he tilted it 
till half-a- zen molten yellow drops fell upon a th 
stone. Turning the refuse out of the vessel, he went to 
ees 

e millionaire eeen enough. He needed tangi 
proof that his eyes had not deceived him. ne 

Crawling from his cover, he took one of the solidified 
yellow drops in his moistened fingers and retreated 
stealthily as he came. 


SOMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


ned 
illionaire 


The Tale of a Changed 
Opinion. 


By A, CLARKE LITTLE. 


Tue millionaire blew a long cloud of emoke from his 
cigar and answered contemptuously : ” 

* Opportunity! Woe all have opportunities; some are 
too blind to see them, some too stupid or idle to turn 
them to account, others are re 

“Honest,” a voice interrupted, as a head and shoulders 
appeared above the geoniiing of the engine-well, 

“Call it honesty if you like, Maxwell,” the millionaire 
snapped. ‘‘1 call it chicken-hearted | timidity that 
prevents a man from grasping opportunity and striking 
for all he’s worth while the iron is hot.” 

The other laughed govd-naturedly. _ 

‘“Come, now, Porteous, you can’t seriously defend some 
of the methods by which huge fortunes have been amassed. 
Look at the millions of worthless shares sold to the public 
by men who know them to be worthless, men who have 
floated rotten companies for no other pu . If you 
don’t call that dishonest, what do yo call at?” ; 

“ Business, my boy, business. If the greedy pal go 
in with their eyes ehut and get bitten that’s their look 
out, not the promoters’.” . 

“Then there aro trusts,” Maxwell continued. ‘ Take 
your own, the Treacle Trust, which has doubled the price 
of an article only consumed by the poorest of the poor. 
Do you, Porteous, wallowing 7 your millions, never 
think of the starving from w they are wrung?” 

The millionaire answered with a sneer: ‘‘ Sentiment 
and sympathy may be part of your stock-in-trade as & 
writer, axed, ut I assure you they don't go with 
business. Buy in the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest—that’s business. And when the dearest isn’t dear 

h create a dearer!” 

The final maxim was emphasised by a vigorous push 
at the tiller. The launch responded with a graceful sweep 
to starboard, grated her full length, and stopped with a 
jerk. 

; Maxwell sprang aft and seized the reversing lever, but 
though the propeller lashed the water furiously, the vessel 
moved not an inch. 

“You've piled her up properly,” he exclaimed. “‘ She's 
as fast on the rocks as one of your rotten companies. 
Pity you hadn't time to get out, eh, Porteous?” 

“What are we to do!” the millionaire asked with 
blanched cheeks. ‘‘ Suppose she einke? ” ; 

His companion connected the pump, and. finding that it 
sucked dry after a turn or two, swi off the current. 
He next made the round of the vessel, sounding with a 
boat-hook, and reported : 

‘Dry as a bone inside, and on a good level bottom. 
Quite safe till the morning tide floats her off.” 

“Oh, blow the hou I'm not thinking of that,” 
snapped the other. ‘‘ What 1 want to know is, how are 
we going to get back to St. Helier to-night?” 

“Gant, unless we get out and walk, which I don’t 
intend to do. Make yourself comfortable, and enjoy 
the novel experience of hunger and sleep without a roof.” 

The prospect did not appeal to the millionaire. He 
scanned the empty sea as far as the distant coast of 
France, then turned his eye to the cove in the c:iff that 
towered above them. 

“Look here, Maxwell,” he broke out excitedly, “ why 
shouldn’t we go ashore? It isn’t much more than a 
kangeed yards, and the water seems quite shallow. 


axwell took fresh soundings with the boat-hook and 
found two feet under the stern. 
“Right,” he answered. “I will 
gate. As you can’t swim you had 
are.” 


Removing his boots, he rolled up bis flannel trousers 
and stepped over the stern. 

The millionaire watched him anxiously ag he waded, 
ages wale cei is the eae, ene then diesppsnred 
up the cove. It seemed an age till he reap , wavin 
and shouting in the dusk. . = 2 

“Come along, Porteous. It’s all right; I’ve found 
dinner and lodgings.” 

The hungry millionaire needed no urging. Following 
the other’s example, he waded painfally ashore. 

‘‘What a time you've been,” he grumbled as he laced 
his boots on the beach. 

“‘ Couldn’t help it,” Maxwell answered. ‘' There's only 
one house and one inhabitant on the island. It took a 
long time to arrange matters. Now, come along, if you 
are aes 

He led the way up the cove and into a wooden cabin 
at the top. An uncombed, sullen-visaged man turned from 
a saucepan and muttered something in French ag they 
entered. Maxwell answered in the same e. The 
millionaire, being ignorant of the language, sat down at 
fe ishte and fell ravenously to work upon a@ loaf of 
bre 

“Hold on,” Maxwell exclaimed, seizing the loaf. “ You 


go ashore and investi- 
etter etop where you 


had better hear the terms before you commence: Supper, Seated on a rock, hidden from Maxwell i 
hot lobster, bread and tutte ad lib., wine and coffee | it closely. It was round like cixpencs, aoe 
included, £50 cash in advance; bed, £50; breakfast and | and so thin that he could bend it with his fingers. 


Punch the same. No extras and no gratuities.” 


3 And Maxwell had dest i i 
“Fifty pounds!” gasped the millionaire. ‘ : eee Procem imaginable, 


at 
Why, I! extracted half-a-dozen like it from a few handfuls of 


Whig and Tcery all agree that the best of all magazines isa 


allowing for his process of selection, the 
rock must contain an unheard of number of ounces to the 


“ Pierre, you sell your isla: } 

The man paused in his cule operations and beamed. 

“ Yes, yea, I eell my island,” he faltered. 

“ How 1 

“* Combien? One hundred pounds.” 

“Done, my son. Here's the money. Now let’s draw 
up a deed of sale.” 

The millionaire thrast the notes into the other’s han¢ 
and, tearing a leaf from his pocket-book, drew up 
a deed of sale. Attaching a stamp to it, he motioned 
the islander to sign. The signature was scarce complete 
when a shadow fell across the paper. 

“Just in time, Maxwell,” the millionaire cried. ‘‘ Come 
and witness this. That’s right, read it first.” 

Maxwell laid the paper on the table. “I don’t under. 
stand it. . What does it mean? ” 

‘Tt means that I’ve bought this island, lock, stoc, and 
barrel, mineral rights and all. Now you can clear cut, 
bag and baggage, as fast as you like. Go and bleat out 
how you've been , you incapable ass.”’ 


Maxwell drew a from his pocket and unfolied 
it slowly. Holding it ly to the table with both hands, 
he invited the millionaire to read it. 


It wae a deed executed, signed, stamped, and witnes:ed 
in St. Helier the before. For a cash consideration 
of one hundred pounds, it conferred upon John Maxwell 
the right to purchase within the year, for £5,000, the 
island of St. Eustace with mineral and other rights. 

“‘Over-rides yours, doesn’t it?” he asked pleasantly. 

The millionaire groaned. ‘“ As eound an option as ever 
I saw, you lucky dog.” 

Then’ turning angrily to the islander he shouted, 
« Hand over that hundred pounds, you thief!” 

Maxwell in’ d. “ "t bleat about a paltry 
hundred oe Porteous. Take lunch with me and cry 
quits with Pierre. I'll run you over to St. Helier after- 
wards if you want to go.” 

“I suppose you mean to go home and float the 
property?” the millionaire asked across the lunch table. 

“Don't know,” the other answered doubtfully. ‘TI 


you can’t issue 
legal fees; the expert's 


Vou must put up at least 
penny, even as the vendo! ee 

Maxwell laid his wealth upon the table: one hundred 
pounds in notes, a poveie, and e handful of silver and 
copper. He looked ruefully at his companion, who con- 
tinued. 

“Tf it hadn't been for this villainous hotel of yours, 
you wouldn't have had that much. But T'lt stand in with 
you, Maxwell, find the cash, and float the concern, fur 
half of what we make out of it.” bee : 

“ Suppose there is nothing in it when it is floated, 
the other objected. j 

“That won't matter, not to us at least; the capital 
will be subsoribed tem times over. We can get £50,000 


to invest; Gc chery fone and office expenses. 
, 
r 


each as vendors and still retain a controlling interest.” 

“But it might matter to someone else. Think of the 
ona and pon eo gai 

“If you're squeami i ts 

es the option? What's it <a 

“T’'ll give you £20,000 cash.” : 

“You said there was a of a million in it.” 

“ Well, there’s a risk, course.” a 

“ Just what I’ve been trying to point out. Still I'm 
willing to sell at your figure.” 

The millionaire tore another leaf from his pocket-book 
and scribbled industriously far » few minutes, then 
handed it to the other. 

“You sign there. Pierre can witnese it.’t . 

Maxwell read the paper carefully, and taking a fountain 
pen from hi et, added his name to it whilst the 
millionaire made out his cheque for £20,000. 

‘« Hand over the option,” said, pushing the cheque 


£20,000 i 
“You said cash, and I want cash.” — 
“* Well you can cash that when we get to St. Helier.’ 
“And when we get there, what's to prevent you 
declaring the deal off and stopping the cheque, eh, 
Portcous? ” 


The millionaire smiled at his simplicity. 

“You leave the option with me snd go and get the 
draft cashed.” 

Maxwell took the cheque, and giving in exchange the 
option and a promise to return for the millionaire that 
evening, the three men walked to the 
The islander rowed him to the launch, and in a few 
minutes he wae speeding towards the coast of Jersey at 
eighteen knots an hour. 

The millionaire spent a pleasant afternoon at his gold 


mine. The specimens of fure had , 
Le the inaplernunta with which they had been extracted 
y about. 
Taking hammer and chisel he chipped at the hard rock 
where the yellow specks were most abundant, He was 
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not so expert as Maxwell, “and, by the time he had filled 
4 bag with the most attractive specimens he could quarry, 
his unskilled hands were blistered and bleeding. 

jouldering the heavy hag he trudged to the cabin and 
ec meneced to draft a prospectus. The ink was still wet 
upen a promised 40 per cent. dividend, when the welcome 
sound of a syren hurried him to the beach. 

“¢y you found J. B. Porteous’s signature good enough 
tor £20,000%” he grunted as he clambered from boat to 
laumh. 

“So good that T regretted not having itruck for more 
whilst the iron was hot,” Maxwell answered. 

fle waved farewell to tho islander, and the launch, 
with her head pointed once more to St. Helter, sped 
through the dusk. : 

The millionaire smiled. 

“ That's the way with you improvident fevlows. When 
oa opportunity does come you don’t know how to 

ndle it.” 

“I've done pretty well with mine, anyhow. 
will do as well with yours. But what have you got in the 
bag. Porteous? It seems frightfully heavy.” 

The millionaire patted the bag atiectiunately. 

“Gold, my boy. Specimens of quartz from the Channel 
Islands Gold Mine.” 

‘You don’t mean to say you have discovered a gold 
mine on that island?” 

“Of course there’s gold there—tons of it. Don't tell 
me you didn't know that when you sold your option. 
Look here, what's this if it isn't gold?”’ 

Maxwell examined the piece of quartz handed to him 
and tossed it into the sea. 

“Quartz, my boy, almost pure Silica—excelleat road 
material.” 

“ And the yellow specks?” 

“Chromate; but in such small quantity that it would 
not pay to extract it.” 

The millionaire’s eyes started from his head. 

“And you knew this when you sold me the option?” 

““Of couree I knew it. Had the stuff analysed when 
I was in St. Helier yesterday. And you went in blind, 
just like one of the greedy public into one of your rotten 
companies. If you thought there was gold there, 
Porteous, you’ve been bitten; but that’s your look-out.” 

“Tt ma be your look-out and a cally bad one, you 
swindling blackguard, if you don’t refund the £20,000. 
Look here, what's this if it isn’t gold?” 

The millionaire fumbled in his pocket and held up 3 
piece of pure gold.” 

Maxwell sent it spinning into the sea. 
Thanks; I thought there were six.” 

“Didn't I see you pour that out of the crucible?” 

“ Well, what if you did? If you had been a bit sooner 
you would have seen me put it in—in another form.” 

“Salted the claim and cold it. Seven years at least, 


Maxwell.” 
down a sovereign. Who's 


“Seven years for meltin 
going to bother about that? Where's the evidence? 


Hope you 


“That's mine. 


Prizes 
worth 


750,00 


Every prize guaranteed full value. 

particulars FREE. 
sent in for next 
before December _3lst. 


JOSEPH 
Whitehall Soap Works, Lecd3 


Be sure to save the Wrappers for 
Watson’s Great Prize Distribution 


£150,000 


List and 


Wrappers should be 
rize Distribution_on or 


WATSON & SONS, LTD. 
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“Thore’s a May penalty for misrepresentation and 
obtaining money frand, anyhow, and here’s the 
evidence.” The millionaire tapped his broast-pocket. 

That may be. But there ‘t been any misrepre- 
sentation or fraud about this. I never told you there 
was any gold on the island; on the contrary, tried to 
choke you off when ag talked of floating a company. 
You were keen on the option. Named your price and 
bout it cheap—as you thought. 1 scld in the dearest 
market. That's business, isn't it!” 

“Til show you what an Old Bailey jury think about 
the business side of the transaction,” tbe millionaire 
foamed. 

Maxwell’s mirthful laughter rang across the silent sea. 

‘Oh! won't it be jam for the newspapers? ” 

The millionaire mopped his brow and groaned. 

“ And won't the City chortle,” the other continued. 
“Then there are the shareholders in your other com- 
panies. Think of their congratulations and votes of con- 
fidence——" 

The millionaire interrupted him huskily. 

“ Look here, Maxwell. 1 don't know that I’m keen on 
taking action. 1f you promise to shut up about it——” 

“ Oh, I don't want to say anything unicss you force me 


“ Right! Here goes.” 
And the bag of quartz dropped into the sea. 
tH 


Jack: “You should get your temper insured.” 

Tom: “Why?” 

Jack: “It’s so fiery.” 

ee 

EnciisaMan (in British Museum): ‘This book, sir, 
was once owned by Cicero.’ 

_ American Tourist: “Dshaw! that’s nothing. Why, 
in one of our American museums we have the 
leal pencil with which Noah used to check off the 
animals as they came out of the Ark.” 

THAT BRIGHT BOY AGAIN, 

Tue teacher was trying to make his pupils under- 
stand that all good comes from one source. 

As an illustration, he told them of building a | 
house and putting water pipes with taps in all the | 
rooms, these pipes not being connected with the main | 
in the street. | 

“Suppose I turn on a tap and no water comes, 
is the matter?” 

He naturally supposed that some of the boys would : 
answer that the water was not turned on at the main; | 
but they didn’t. On the contrary, one boy at the 
foot of the class called out: | 

“You didn’t pay your water-rate!” 


what | 


Home cleaner and sweeter 
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WHAT A “LIFER” MEANS. 

Two cases recently came before a London magistrate 
in one week, which, taken together, ought te go fat 
to correct the popular error that penal serviinde “ for 
life’? means, in reality, ‘for twenty years.” 

Of course, if is no such thing. Penal servitude for 
life means precisely what it sey, neither ner 
less. 

True, all life sentences are reconsidered at the end 
of twenty years, and if the convict’s condnet has 
been all that it ought to be during the whole of thit 
long period, he may be tentatively rcleased on a 
ticket-of-leave. But obviously that is a very different 
thing from letting him go free altogether. 

He is still a convict, and will remain one to the end 
of his days. He has to report himsclf every month 
until death frees him, and if he swerves from tlic 
narrow path ever so little—and is fomnd ont—he 
goes straight back to gaol, without even the formality 
of a trial, to be released, as a general rule, never 
again. 

This, indeed, is just what happened in regard to the ~ 
two cases alluded to above. The one was that of a 
burglar who shot a gentleman at Muswell Hill many 
years ago. He got a life sentence, served twenty 
years, was released on tickct-of-leave, and fer a while 
lived honestly. 

Then one day he sawa small but valuable dog sun- 
ning itself on the steps of a West-end mansion, and, 
being tempted, he whipped it. up under his coat and 
made off with it. He was detected. And now he has 
gone back to his prison ecll, dead to the world fcr 
evermore. 

The other case was of a similar nature. Of a truth, 
those who speak of a life sentence as being ‘only ” 
for twenty years err grievously. 


NICKe 


— 3 £ ee 
Foreicn Visttorn: “Mrs. Vidders, can a woman 
marry her deccased husband's brother in this 


country ?” 
Mrs. Vidders: “Yes; she can if she chooses, but 
she seldom docs. She generally knows him too well.” 


—_—-o fa 


He: “Do you remember the night I proposed to 
you?” 

She: “Yes, dear.” 

He: “We sat for one hour, 
your mouth.” 

She: “Yes, I remember, dear.” 

He: Ah, that was the happiest hour of my life.” 
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BLAND. 


Told by Frank Kyrle White, B.A., Clerk in Holy Orders. 
Rendered by “ NEMO.” 


- CHAPTER VL (continued). 
Touch and Go. 


Tnen, indeed, did I thank my stars that I had been 
trained by a Master of the Art of Living so great as 
Grayman Bland, who was always mentally fighting other 
men. He never neglected any pussible oes judg- 
ing always that men would do what he did, and, if they 
did not, 80 much the worse for them. I had half-a-dozen 
spare plugs in my pocket. 

I went carefully over the car. Nothing else was wrong 
—not even a tyre. Doubtless they bad thought it im- 

sible for me to get fresh plugs under about twelve 

urs across country from Inverness. Perhaps they 
thought they might do away with me safely at Rose- 
markie., At any rate, I aad wot doubt that they had 
bought up every plug in the neighbourhood ; that is what 
Srayman Bland would have done. Then I went to the 
telegraph office and telegraphed for more plugs to Inver- 
aess—it was as well to keep up the illusion for them. 

Now, myeplan was this: to get the paper on my person 
not one moment before I was actually ready to start. I 
suould be waylaid I felt sure. I must make an un- 
expected bolt of it while they felt secure, and thereby 
get some hours’ start. 

I felt sure my presence at the telegraph office had been 
duly noted, so I went to the hotel, had luncheon, and 
then, after an hour or two, I took my clubs again, left 
a parcel containing the sparking plugs and my money 
with the hotel manager, saw both locked up, and strolled 
on to the links. It was now about six o'clock in the 
evening. I played on about nine holes which brought 
me at the extremity of the links to the croft of little 
Jeannie Macbean. 

As soon as I was in sight of it she came running out 
to me, barefoot, with her dark hair streaming behind her. 
“It’s gane! It's a’ gane!” she cried, between sobs. 

ae What? ” 

“The box and a’ the siller!” 

‘*Good Lord!” 

“The hundeid’s in the bank, but theer’s five pun’ gane. 
Come ben, meenister.” 

I followed the child into the cottage. 
daylight, remember. 

assing a shed at the entrance to the kailyard, I felt, 
suddenly, a soft but very heavy thud on the back of 
my neck, I had just time to see the affrighted face of 
the child, when all went dark. I fell senseless. 

Hours afterwards, it seemed, I awoke. 

Little Jeannie was crooning over me and dashing water 
on my face. 

“ What ig it?” I said, sitting ie 

‘‘ Twa men, ane the sandy loon that came the other day, 
were hid ahint the shed; they had kerchiefs ower their 
faces. Ane hit ye wi’ a full o’ sand, and ane took 
me behind and carried me into the croft and locked me 
oop. They robbed ye, I hae nae doot’?” 

“They've not got much, then,” said I. 

I searched my pockets. They had my watch, two or 
three maps, but no more. Obviously the idea was to 
convey the notion that this was an ordinary attack of 
footpads. Dazed as I was, I whoaghe myself lucky that 
the paper was not on me, when I remembered that it 
was already gone. My heart sank utterly. The last 
scrap of evidence in the box was gone! 

“Jeannie,” said I, at last, “they’re after that paper. 
Ttey’ve got the paper in the box.” 

The child laughed. 

“Na, na!” she cried, through her tears; “they've 
nae gotten the paper.” ; 

‘But it’s in the box!” 

“Na!” 

“ Where?” 

“I dadna put it back in the box.” 

‘* But where is it?” 

“Just theer.” She pointed to where a little tin red 
flag projected from the smooth, crisp lawn of the putting 
green in front of the croft. : 

“T see nothing,” I said. 

“Tt’s in the hole—the ninth hole,” said she. 
oot.” 

I simply ran to the little red flag. 

Sure enough, crunched down at the bottom of the little 
tin cylinder forming the ninth golf hole, was Macbean’s 
confession ! 

Ah! it had been a narrow squeak. 
Grayman Bland had been eaved by a child. 

I kissed Jeannie fervently. 

Then I asked her very tenderly, ‘‘ Why did you not put 
the paper back in the box!” 

““T just thocht,” said she, ‘‘ that the mon on the links 
who came for the watter was after that paper. I was all 
alane. So I hid it in the hole, but he took the siller 
after a’.” 

But I had it now. I had the evidence! SoTI fear that 
my farewells to Jeannie were short. I gave her ten 
sovereigns. I promised her a good place when she liked 
to take it in England; I gave her my card and told 
her I would write. And I left that tinkor’s dear little 
daughter, if tearful, happy. 

The time had now come when escape I must—or lose 
all. I walked quickly back to the hotel. Strolling down 
to the police-station I gave a careful description of tho 
red-haired man and the attack on me. Then I ordered 
@ meat tea at the inn. 

Immediately after it, it then being about a quarter to 
nine, I reclaimed my parcel at the Total, paid my bill, 
{ncluding that night's lodging, and strolled casually over 


It was bright 


“Tak it 


Providentially, 


to the motor-shed with the ostler. He did not know I was 
oing. Noone did. I wanted him merely to keep guard a8 
started. In a trice I had my engiue going; the ostler 
ned the door and, flinging him a sovereign, out I 
charged in my car in the deepening twilight. 

As I whirred on I became pretty sure that I had 
obtained some hours’ start; but I was sure of no more. 

I had taken some stock of my position, which amounted 
to this: 

The ‘Family ” knew I had some paper of which they 
were not sure of the nature, but at least they were certain 
to draw the inference that I had something important. 
Therefore it was vital for them to intercept me before I 
reached London. 

Having my precious document upon me I now felt very 
nervous of that long road leading south from Perth to 
Inverness, thit great main artery of the north. The car 
purred pleas:ntly round the coast of the Firth. I doubled 
at the end towards the lights of Inverness, twinkling 

tween the hills. Then a new idea arose in my mind. 

Except northward, four main roads debouch from 
Inverness—thut Cla Junction of the Highlands. I 
was pretty sure each one of them would be watched; I 
would certainlv be waylaid on some lonely part of the 
road. The resources of the “Family” were, seeing that 
their very future existence depended on it, evidently 

uite equal to that much. I would appear to fall into 
their trap. I had now got well into my head the map 
of the district—the loss of my road maps did not concern 
me. 
Bo, out of Inverness, I drove straight on as if making 
for the direct route south. I made no doubt, that a 
telephone message from some watcher in the town would 
precede me. 

I knew that a motor-car containing armed and desperate 
men was awaiting me—men who would not hesitate to 
shoot‘ to kill—on that lonely great south road. I imagined 
that they must wait somewhere between Inverness and 
Aviemore, where the road ran over an absolutely deserted 
moorland. Nearer Inverness wouid Le too risky for them. 
Six miles out of Inverness there were endless miles of road 
and the gradient against me. It would be after the 
village of Daviot, where the high hills began, they would 
attack me. So, taking @ leaf from my master, Grayman 
Bland’'s, book, long before Daviot village I switched off 
to the left. I would double. Car-driving, with such 
modern highwaymen at every turn of the road, was much 
too dangerous. 

I turned off, as I said, to the east, and ran up the hills, 
always eastward; over Culloden moor with its sad grey 
cairn in the pine forest—the last memorial of Highland 
independence—right on and on and on through the long 
night, skirting Nairn, through Forres, Elgin, Banff, on, 
until at last, utterly exhausted with mad driving, I glided 
into Aberdeen in the dawn and ran my car inty the 
garage of the Palace Hotel. 

And there I left it. I seized a time-table from the 
astonished night-porter, found a train, and a little later 
dropped into the 6.45 a.m. London express, south, like a 
pian dear. 

On the train I ate and slept most of the time until I 
rolled into Euston at 7.10 in the evening of the same 
day. I had escaped! 


During that long railway journey I had some time in 
which to reconstruct my plans. And this was the result. 

Once in London I lost no time. I went straight to 
Scotland Yard. There was there circumlocution, of 
course—plenty of it. But that night I, by dint of paying, 
by dint of persuasion, and by dint, above all, of the 
paper I produced, showed them that there was a later and 
a newer solution to the celebrated mystery of the Brewster 
murder. 

I got policemen on to motor-cars; they were to parade 
every road out of London. They were to stop any car 
and examine, on any pretext, its occupants, before allow- 
ing them to proceed. The “ Yard” undoubtedly stretched 
@ point in this; but the cause célébre of Grayman Bland 
was one which touched their credit as a whole. 

The railway stations were watched as a matter of course, 
especially in the stations which received trains from the 
north; but I knew that the hostile members of the 
“ Family ” would return secretly, and I saw no reason 
why I should not play their own game upon them—on a 
larger scale. ; 

hese arrangements made, I went round to see Grayman 
Bland in prison. The ridiculous way in which one is 
allowed to speak to prisoners between barred gates did not 
prevent me telling him enough. 

There he stood with his gigantio 
with the warder between us—very y and bowed. 
I fear that he had not had much of what I 
could do in an emergency. But, as, in veiled language, 
I made him understand, his features brightened, and 
when I came to the fact that Macbean’s confession was in 
the hands of the police, his face was lighted up as by a 
sunbeam. He said : 

“Dear friend, I have done you a great injustice. I 
never thought that you could or would have done 60 
much for me.” 

‘* Tt was you who taught me how,” I said. 

Two days I waited for news of the “ Family,” and 
then, at last, there came Inspector Steele to my rooms. He 
was exultant. 

‘We've got ‘em! They tried to come in as if they'd 
been for a jaunt by the Brighton Road, but we've got 
*em right enough.” 

I started to my feet. “ Whom have you got?” said I. 

“The Italians, Uzielli and Domenico.” 

“Will they hang?” I said, all in a fever. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 19, 1908, 
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DEAD MAN’S ADVENTURES. 


THE SECRET STORY OF GRAYMAN 


“ Domenico tried to turn King’s evidence at once. Mr, 
Blunt is to be congratulated.” 

“Blunt? Oh, you mean Bland.” 

“Ts that his alias?” ~ . 

‘*T don’t suppose he'll use any other name bu: Giayman 
Bland now. Have you any particulars! ” . 

“ Yes, sir.” 

But, not to become tedious, I may as well give the 
whole dénouement in précts : 

The following was the case which had hanged Grayman 
Bland : Bland-——then Gladman Blunt—when using a £)«it. 
ing lodge on the English Border, had for his neighbour in 
Northumberland, a Mr. Brewster, who one night canie to 
dine with him, taking with him a famous black pear|— 
his ‘‘ Black Dewdrop. 

Grayman Bland was a collector of pearls. Mr. Prewster 
Grayman Bland alleged, left him to walk back to his 
own home late that night. But the body of Mr. Brewster 
stabbed from behind, was found buried in the heather 
close 2 Grayman Biand’s house. The pearl bad dis. 
appeared. 

t was proved that the two men had on the eviitfu 
night sat plying pigedt till late—after the servants had 
gone to bed. veral points showed clearly that the 
victim had been murdered in the drawing-room; for 
example, there was a spot of blood on an armohzair. 

Drops of blood on the carriage-drive showed that the 
body had been carried to the moor. Grayman Bland’s 
valet delivered Grayman Bland’s boots to the police; thay 
had blood upon the soles, which had escaped his master’s 
notice because covered with dust. 

Fyoally, the very next morning Grayman Bland had 
wired to Greenock for a passage across the Atlantic, and 
he had motored to Glasgow, being arrested on board the 
steamer. This was as good a case of circumstantial evi- 
dence as the most eager prosecuting attorney could very 
well want. 

Now, what were the actual facts? 

By Domenico’s confession, Mr. Browster had been, on 
his way home, at faa by the two Italians. He had been 
stabbed, by Uczielli with a needle-like stilotto—after the 
manner of the skilled professional Camorrista. So there 
1 hod blood which could not be assuaged by a hand- 

ercnier, 


They took the rl, but in order to plant the crime 
on Grayman Bland—as was the chief part of their plan— 
as well as to save evidence against themselves, they 


stealthily entered cis house barefoot, found his boots out- 
side his door, rubbed those boots in blood from the reopened 
wound of the murdered body, then in dust, and returned 
them outside his door again. 

Then they laid traces of blood from his drawing-room 
to the place selected for interment, using the boots to walk 
with from the house to the place of burial. As for 
themselves, they walked on the heather. 

Also, they left traces of a bloody, half-burnt napkin 
in the drawing-room fire, left a patch of blood on the 
chair, took a carving-knife from the drawing-room side- 
board, dipped it in blood, and wiped it. 

But, last of all, when they were actually burying the 
body, they were seen by the easing tinker Macbean, 
who had been asleep in the heather‘close by. He saw 
them in the very act of filling in the last epadefuls of earth 
to the grave. im they bribed to silence. Subsequently 
Machbean fled the district in fear; he remained in hiding 
before reaching Rosemarkie, and eo heard nothing of 
CGrayman Bland’s condemnation. 

But the two Italians replaced the spades they had taken 
from Grayman Bland’s tool-shed. e public still think 
it was only to effect thg robbery of the “ Black Dewdrop " 
that Uzielli and Domenico committed this murder. It was 


not so. 

Uzielli and Domenico had gone down (as master and 
servant, respectively) to a Border trout stream, separated 
by a range of mountains from where Crayman 
Bland had his lodge, with the prime motive of murdering 
Bland. They saw a safe way of diverting suspicion by 
murdering Brewster and making a clear case against 
Bland also. 

Through this practically virgin mountain land, os 

ico confessed, Uzielfi wnd he went every night to 
watch Brewster's movements. Brewster was known to 
carry the pearl always on him. One night they saw 
Brewster walking, they saw him enter Grayman Bland's 
lodge. They saw their opportunity. 

t I know, and Grayman Bland knows too well 
what were the real. mainsprings of all the action was the 
“ Family.” I am now able to io. geecepn what the publio 
have hitherto thought to be merely an extraordinary case 
of murder. Actuated by prudence, I said nothing at the 
time of what I can say now. . 

It was quite likely one might at that time be assassi- 

; if one took any imprudent step. The criminal 
law of England would not have satisfied me if I had had 
a knife between my ri 

So I knew that it was the Council of Seven who had 
decided to kill two birds with one stone; that Mr. 
Brewster was to be put cut of the way. I knew it 
was they who had decreed that Grayman Bland was also 
to be put out of the way as the ostensible murderer of 
Mr. Brewster, because he had formerly “ cornered ” the 
funds of the “‘ Family.” It is the r practice of the 
“ Family,” like the Camorra, to arrange for the blame of 
their crimes to fall on third parties. 

But of all that later. Grayman Bland obtained the 
King’s pardon for a crime which he did not commit, bus 
for which he was hanged. How extraordinary has been 
the career, before and since, and how marvellous the in- 
sight of this giant of human thinking, cannot be fully seb 
forth here. And when, as all know, Bland emerged from 
prison to a great popular ovation, he had ao sooner 
escaped from the crowd than he said to me: : 

“The unmasking of the ‘Family’ will be my private 


pos ' 

through—I must leave to a s 

I have only half-told all our strange experiences before 

Grayman Bland’s justification. ere end the first 

adventures, which — 4c me who took part in them. 
e End 
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| THINGS A WOMAN 


WANTS TO KNOW. 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Mincemeat Pudding. 

Make a light suct crust Leal ig tgeetn for 
roly-poly. Roll this out, sp with mince- 
meat, roll up, tie ina cloth, and boil from three 
to four hours. 

Curry Sauce and Eggs. 

Parboil some well washed rice in plain 
water, then simmer till quite cooked in a little 
good gravy, seasoning with curry wder'and a 
squeeze of lemon juice. Serve with carefully 
poached eggs arranged on a mould of rice. 


Veal Sausage. 

Take equal quantities of lean veal and fat 
bacon with a handful of sage, salt, pepper and 
an anchovy. Let ali be chopped finely and 
mixed together. Make into rolls, flour well, 
and fry a light brown colour. (Reply to 
ELswIck.) 


Fig Pudding 

Is useful in winter when fruit is getting 
scarce. My recipe for it is always liked. Mix 
together three-quarters of a pound of bread- 
crumbs, half a pound of chopped figs, six ounzes 
of chopped suet, quarter of a pound of sugar, 
and a little grated nutmeg. Blend with an 
egg, and, if neeessary. a little milk. Boil for 
four hours in a greased mould. 


Cheap Pork Pie. 

Take one pound and a half of lean fresh 
pork, and cut it in small pieces. Place a layer 
in the bottom of a pie-dish, sprinkle with 
powdered allspice, then put a layer of sliced 
apples. Continue this till the dish is full; 
cover with paste, and bake for two or twoanda 
half hours. A little stock seasoned highly 
should be added before the paste is put on. 


Pickled Sprats 

Make a cheap and very tasty dish. Take 
some sprats, clean and dry them and lay in a 
jar or deep pie-dish. Pour over them a pickle 
made of one part of vinegar and two parts of 
water. Adda few peppercorns and a bay leaf 
or two; bake in a moderate oven. Remove 
the fish from the pickle and serve cold for 
breakfast. 


The Best Cook in England. 

“ Better to love the most implacable man 
in the world than the indifferent one, who, if 
you died to-morrow, would rub on and neve 
miss you.” c 

Thus says one of our greatest writers, and 
thns does every true woman believe. 

Our delight is that there are so many clever 
housewives happily muted, and so many plac- 
able men firmly convinced that “ the wife ” is 
the one womuu in tbe world that cannot be 
spared. 

Each of these indispensable women is, at 
this season of the year, on the look-out for 
little hints and sng--estions that shall help her 
through with the wit.ter’s housekeeping. 

She recogni.es that the cords which bind a 
min to his home are built up of innumerable 
liile strands. A new c:ke, a pudding go con- 
trived that it exactly tickles the palate, und 
leaves a man more «nd wore confident that bis 
wife is the best cook in the world—the:e are 
examples of the siroug fibres which the clever 
housewife ties about the men-folks of her little 
kingdom. i 

Most opportune, thon, is the a rance at 
this time at a quite new edition ofthe famous 
litt:e currant-cookery book, which has, for 
sone years past, becn so invaluable an aid to 
the housewife. 

Currants—as everybody knows, are gaining 
in popularity every day, and there is no doubt 
whatever that the time has come when this 
fruit is recognised as one of the leading foods, 
rich in flesh-forming, heat-giving constituents, 
absolutely clean and free from every trace of 
chemical contamination. wholesome, pure, 
natural, delicious, and—cheap! 

Your grocer is fully supplied with the new 
edition of The Currant Cookery Book, and 
will gladly give you : free copy if you ask him. 

Here is a sample recipe :— 

TEA Scones. 


4-lb. self-raising tlour, loz. castor sugar, 
Legg, 2oz. butter, oz. currants, and sufficient 
milk to make a soft dough. 

MetHop.—Rub the butter into the flour, 
add the sugar and currants, and mix with the 
ev: (well beaten) und milk. Knead well, and 
re!! out rather thickly. Stamp out into rounds 
with a paste cutter, un] place on toa greased 
baking tin, brush ovcr with egg, and bake in a 
fairly hot oven for shout 1% minutes. 
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~PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


A SIMPLE SHIRT FOR DAILY WEAR. . 

Buovses may be devised of all shapes and ufaterials, but never will 
they meet with apprecixtion for morning wear s0 much as the unlined 
shirt blouse. You may feel inclined to argue ut the outset, that a dark 
blouse saves washing, and that, if it islined, itis infinitely more comfortable, 
on cold days, than even a flannel blouse, if the latter has no foundation. 
But then again, dear ladies, you all 
know that you never feel so fresh and 
clean as in a bodice which may be 
washed; while the lining difficulty is 
easily got over by wearing a close- 
fitting woollen spencer beneath. 

The blouse before you (No. 222a) 
is not made, as you might Sarees 
with the pleats incorporated. Each 
is cut separately, exactly as per the 
paper pattern provided, and to ensure 

our placing it in the right position, 

oles are punched in the pattern to 
show exactly where each pleat is to be 
laid on. In fect, tucks, pleats, and all 
may be attended to before the actual 
fitting is done, as only the under-arm 
and shoulder-seams are then involved. 
See to it that your back and front 
pleats meet exactly on the shoulder; 
 & also ascertain, before cutting out, 
ca that the pattern sleeve is sufficiently 

No, 222a. Paper Pattern, “id., postfree, long for you, on the inner seam, 

from Pattern Department,” Pearson's otherwise it will drag when the arm 

Buildings, Henrietta St., London, W.C. jg raised. Of single material, the 
basque is merely added to prevent the blouse riding up. Whether you 
intend to make the blouse—it takes three and a half yards of thirty-inch 
goods—of flannelette or flannel must rest with ourselves. You should 
certainly make a point of seeing “ Aza,” the new blouse fabric. It is only 
1s. 44d. per yard, and is on sale in hundreds of pretty designs 


_—_OCo 


AVOID FREAK FURNITURE. 

Do not be led away by any new fad or fashion so as to forget that 
comfort should come before such fancies, Fashions have a knack of 
changing, but comfort should be an abiding feature in your home. The 
secret of furnishing is to combine comfort with a harmonious whole, for 
you must remember that “ mere man” is generally more tractable amid 
comfortable surroundings. 


HOW TO TREAT BEDDING. 

Accorp1ne to the latest health advisers, nofhing induces healthy sleep 
in summer like sun-bathed beds and bedding. 

Instead of making your bed the first thing in the morning, take your 
mattress and bed clothing out into the garden, and lay them in the sun. 
Leave them long enough for the sweet fresh air and life-giving properties 
of rig sufi to be thoroughly absorbed, and to dispel the odours of the 
night. 

Blankets are especia!ly susceptible to bad odours, and if cleansed by the 
sun they renew the life-like elasticity of the natural wool which is so 
soothing to tired nerves. Moreover, it is astonishing how long sun-baked 
mattresses and pillows retain the aweet freshness of the outdoor world. 


———— 


MAKE THE BEST OF YOUR HUSBAND. 

Do not seek out your husband’s faults. The bounden duty of any 
woman who marries » man_ is to accept him as he is; to persistently 
make the best of hiin, both to howell and others, including her most 
intimate friends. It belhoves her to remember that, if he does not 

ssess all the virtues, be bas some, which may be strengthened by 
aith and admiration. if he has faults let her remember that no one, 
man or woman, is porfect, and that his failings are, perhaps, easier 
to bear than might be some which he has not. When one has to make 
one’s home in any place it is the part of wisdom to make the most of ite 
attractions, and to do wat one can to remedy its defects. 


WHEN A MAN FALLS IN LOVE. 

Ir ia quite remarkable what'a difference love generally makes in a man, 
and there is no predicting, neither accounting for, what he may do gr say 
when once the little Llind god has cast his spell over heart and mind; the 
transformation of chav ter often astonishes those who know the victim 
best. The bold and self-arrozant grows timid and distrustful of himself ; 
the diffident becc:n7s lold, even rash; the practical man of business is 
romantic enough to tre:sure a faded flower, and to walk half a mile out of 
his way after a hard day’s work in order that he may see the light in his 
lady love’s window ; the dreamer buckles down to business, and plods 
steadily, that he may make a home for his beloved. 


F ALWAYS BE FAMILIAR 


with the Icading topics of the day. 
if you order the 


Baily Express 


The paper that relies solely upon merit for its gigantic 
circulatica. 

Order it from your newsagent now. 

Price Haltpenay daily. 


BAADNIINARIAARAL AIRY 
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It is perfectly simple 


Peeblea Body—I hadna been in Lunnona five meenutes when bang gaed saxpence ! 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE for November at the Bookestall ! 
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CONDUCTED 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


Save Every Spoonful of Gravy 

Or stock, as all is useful for made dishes, 
Garnish Boiled Mutton 

With slices of boiled beetroot cut inte 
fancy shapes. 

When Peeling Apples 

For dumplings or fritters, put each into 
cold water, as it is peeled, to prevent ite turning 
brown and getting dry. 

Window Sashes 

May be rubbed with soft soap if they are 
inclined to stick. The soap will make them 
run quite easily. 

Black Chip Hats 

Will be greatly improved by brushing with 
the blacking-brush till all dust is removed and 
the hat is a good black. Afterwards paint with 
a little very weak gum. 

Tea 

Made with boiling milkinstead of water, 
and allowed to stand for four minutes Lefore 
being poured off the leaves, is excellent for 
invalids and most nourishing. 

Table Salt . 

Is apt to become damp andlumpy, Keep 
the jar on the kitchen mantelpiece and th» salt 
will be always dry, and can then be easily 
powdered by rolling with a pastry pin. 

To Remedy the Damp in Your 
Cupboard 

Place a box of lime in the cupboard; take 
it out ey days, dry near the fire, and 
replace. (Reply to CARLTON Roan.) 


Paste for Metal 
Can be made as follows: Boil together 
for half an hour one quart of rain-water. one 
pound of soft soap, and half a pound of 
wdered rotttenstone. Pour into pots for use 
Prealy to TRANSVAAL FARM.) 


Dried Julienne Vegetables, 

Procurable at a small cost from the grocer, 
are most useful when fresh vegetables are 
scarce. Soak them, and then boil till tender 
with a small piece of dripping. Serve as a 
vecrinbls or use as a garnish for chops or 
steaks. 


An Excellent Grease Eradicator 

Is made thus. Boil one ounce of soap, cul 
small, in one quart of soft water, add a tea. 
pee of saltpetre and one ounce and a half 
re) eee, Keep this fluid ina bottle, tigit!y 
corked. 


In Cleaning Kid or Patent Leather 
Boots, 

If a good polish is desired, the shoe sliould 
first be wiped over with a sponge dipped in 
milk or soapy water to remove any grit and 
ola After the boot is quite dry polish as 
usual. 


Serve Haricot Beans 

Instead of potatoes, with roast meat, and 

ou will be delighted with the change. ‘Tie 

foe must be soaked for twelve bours Lefore 
cooking. Be sure they are quite tender, thu 
drain them, stir in a little dripping, add sat 
and pepper, and scatter some chopped pars ey 
over. 
Try a Salt Bag 

When you wish to ease pain such as 
neuralgi:, rheumatism, etc. Heat some salt in 
an old shovel over the fire, stirring it alout 
till hot through, but not discoloured. Put it 
into a calico bag and place against the aching 
spot. This retains the heat for a long tinue, 
and ia mozt soothing. 


Ginger Wine. 

Iam very glad to give my recipe for ginger 
wine aguin, for it is always liked, and can Le 
made at any time. All the ingredients are put 
together cold, and are not cooked in any wey. 
To each gallon of cold water add three and a 
quarter pounds of loaf sugar, one and > half 
pounds of bruised ginger, two !emons, and threa 
oranges (if possible, two bitter and one sweet). 
Pare the fruit very thinly, squeeze out all the 
juice. Put the juice and peel into a barrel, also 
one ounce of split raisins to every gallon. Do 
not fill the cask at first. Stir it well till the 
sugar is dissolved (two or three days), then add 
a little’ yeast. Do not 
stir ayain, but, in about 
a week, fill the cask and 
cork it up. This will 
be reudy to bottle in 
three or four months. 
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“+ Antexema” cures redness and roughness 
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WEEK ENDING 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


** Antexema " is a certain cure for 


eczema and every skin 


of the skin and every eruption. 


BREAKFAS 


ah 
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Marvellous 


We have good news for all sufferers 
from skin illness—“ Antexema” will oure 
you. If the trouble is only slight, and 
you have only noticed it within the last 
day or two, ‘“ Antexema” will soon put 
matters right. If, on the other hand, 
your skin complaint is of a serious nature, 
and you have been troubled for months 


» OF even years, and doctors, hospitals, 


specialists, and so-called remedies have 
all alike failed to effect a cure, you can 
accept the testimony of the innumerable 
skin sufferers who have been cured that 
“ Antexema” will restore you to a con- 
dition of perfect health. “Antexema” 
is the one remedy that never fails, and 
is greatly appreciated. During the last 
quarter of a century we have received 
Thousands of Grateful Letters 

from those who have been cured by 
“ Antexema,” and many of the writers of 
these letters had entirely given up hope 
of getting rid of their distressing skin 
affection. Have you reached this stage 
of despair, and have you resigned your- 
self to what seems to you to be an incur- 
able skin illness ? If you have, we bid you 
hope again. Your case cannot possibly 
be worse than that of many others who 
have been cured by “ Antexema.” The 
one thing for you to do is to begin with 
“ Antexema” to-day. Give “ Antexema” 
a trial immediately. It will not be a 
minute before you realise that 
“ Antexema” is just exactly what you 
want. The irritation that has been 
worrying you or the burning pan that 
has made you so wretched will stop at 
once. The bad place will be soothed and 
comforted, and you will have started on 
the road towards a thoroughly healthy 
skin. Go on using “ Antexema,” and as 
you do so your skin will become more 
and more healthy in appearance, and 
goon your skin will be so clear that no 
one could imagine you had ever had any- 
thing the matter with it. Do you say 
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Antexem 


CURES EVERY 


FOR WASHING UP 
AFTER 


Skin Cures 


that is too good to be trne? If so, try 
“‘ Autexema ” for yourself, and you will 
soon be convinced that ‘‘ Antexema” is 
a real wonder-worker. Never forget that 
“ Antexema ” is not a greasy ointment, 
but a creamy liquid which is quickly 
absorbed and is invisible on the skin, 

If your skin gets red, rough, scurfy, 
pimply, or a little rash breaks out upon 
it, or it itches and makes you feel you 
must scratch the place, it is foolish to 
wait till it gete worse before applying a 
remedy. All skin troubles, even the very 
worst, start in this way. Eczema, ring- 
worm, nettlerash, bad legs, barber’s rash, 
and all other skin troubles begin with 
redness, roughness, or itching, and when 
this is notieed is just the time when you 
should start to cure yourself. Itis very 
easy to get cured then, far easier than it 
wiil be if you let the trouble get tight 
hold of you. Don’t give skin trouble 
a chanceof getting you into its grip, but 
defeat the enemy betcta it does you any 
real mischief. ‘“ Antexema” ie tke 
weapon that defeats every kind of skin 
illness known to modern medical science. 

What is your Shin Trouble? 

Do you suffer from eczema either in 
its try, moist, or scaly form? Is one of 
your children troubled with ringworm, 
nettlerash, or a nasty little sore place 
that won't heal up? Have you had a bad 
leg for years that refuses to get better? 
Have you pimples, or red, angry spots on 
he skin that itch and worry you 

hatever your skin trouble, you need 
not be troubled a single day longer. 
“ Antexema” will cure you. Begin with 
it now, and once again have the healthy, 
spotless skin nature intended you to 


have. “Antexema” is supplied by 
Chemists and Stores throughout the 
world in ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. bottles, or 


direct, post free, in plain wrapper, at 
ls. 3d. and 23. 9d., from the Antexema 
Company, 83 Castle Road, London,N.W. 
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SHIN 


“ Astexema"’ quickly cures shia 
troubles of the chest and back. 


‘* Antexema"’ is appreciated by Nurses 
as a certain cure for skin complaints. 
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the Dreamer.” 

{ wit take it for granted that by the time you reach 
this page you have tead the first instalment of Mr. 
Holt White’s new serial ieee That being so, you 

i 


‘*Mymms, 


have probably exclaimed, as d, when I first read 
the manuscript: “ What an unusual story! Then 
I began to sce the enormous possibilities open to a 
man whose dreams never go wrong. He could, of 
course, absolutely rule the world. He could tell 
exactly what his enemies were about to do, and, con- 
sequently, could frustrate them. If, for instance, he 
were a Russian, he could have foretold that, in a 
war with Japan, Russia’s unreadiness and inefficiency 
would bring about her defeat, consequently, he would 
be able to prevent Russia from bringing about a 
war until his country’s house had been put in order. 
_ But, of course, to become the practical ruler of the 
world by Mymms’ wonderful gift, a man -would 
need to be an exceedingly strong man, strong in 
intellect and character, and Mymms, as we know, 
was not that. He was merely a puppet with an 
extraordinary gift in the hands of other men. This 
makes the story much more fruitful of striking 
situations, because Mymms’ own weakness is alwaye 
there. But I have said enough; I know you'll be 
interested in next week’s instalment. By the way, 
have you tried your hand at Changelets yet? 


The Beauty Contest. ; ; 
My readers wi!l notice that in connection with our 
Beauty contest, now in full swing, I have given 
particulars as to the towns and divisions in which 
the leading ladics reside. This will, I think, meet 
with general approval, and will be sure to give an 
impetus to the contest. At the time of going to 
ress, Division 4 is at the top. of the poll, but 
Divisions 6 and 7 are very well up; and by the time 
the next number of Pearson’s Weekly gets into your 
hands, I may have to record great changes in the 
group. In tho meantime, those towns which occupy 
premier positions on the list are to be gy ag | 
and the inhabitants will, I am sure, lend loya 


In ae contest 
like this, where so many thousands of competitors 
are working hard to win the coveted prizo of , it 
is no small distinction to hold a high place on the 
Roll of Honour. Therefore, every candidate whose 
name appears on the list must do her utmost either 
to maintain or improve her favourable prospects. 
By the way, have you tried your hand at Ehonpelets 
yet ? . 


support to their fair townswomen. 


It’e the Turks Who Rest. 

‘I wave had a letter from Mr. Edwin Greene the cele- 
brated composer of that oft-sung song, “Sing me to 
sleep.” It seems that in an article published a 
few weeks ago on the subject of “My Pet Extrava- 
gance,” Mr. Greene replied, quoting “Sublime 
tobacco, that from east to west cheers the tars’ 
labours and the Turkman’s rest.” Now Mr. Greene 
ie an Irishman, and whether, in view of this fact, 
the sub-editor altered the quotation from “Turk- 
man’s” to “Irishman’s,” or whether it was the bold 
bad printer, cannot be discovered—at any rate, it 
appeared as “Irishman’e,” and Mr. Greene is 
troubled about it. He says, “Did you ever know 
an Irishman at rest? I am an Irishman, and I’m 
never at rest, and never saw one of my countrymen 
ditto.” It seems to me that the best 
thing to do is to admit the energy and the error, and 
to let it go quietly at that. By the way, have you 
tried your hand at Changelets yet? 


Look Out For Secret Navies. 

Gomez people are fond of alarming themsolves need- 
lessly, and G. S. R. strikes me as being one of them, 
if he will excuse mo for saying so. “ We talk a lot 
about our powerful Navy, and how it could wipe 
any jussible combination of hostile fleets out of 
existence,” he says. ‘But how can we be sure that 
our information as to the strength of hostile fleets is 
accurate? What is to prevent some rival nation 
building a great fleet in secret, without our dream- 
ing of it, and then launching it against us without 
warning?” os ge G. 8. R., you have a 
vivid imagination. It would be impossible for any 
hostile nation to carry your supposititious pro me 
into effect outside the tenes of a sensational novel. 
You see, our Secret Intelligence Department is 
rather wide-awake, and no extensive shipbuilding 
operations could be attempted in any European or 
presen bee ae Sigg our War Office 

owing of it. By the way, have you tried your 
hand ab Changelets yt? ? 


No More Clean Cellars. . 

Tum advertisencnt of # Chinese laundrymati forme 
the subject of a letter from W. McD., who is living 
at a place named Kaslo, in British Columbia. 
The advertisement, which commences with an 
exhortation to the neighbourhood to “wake up, 

roceeds to explain, in somewhat com licated 
English, the advertiser's intentions. — I am 
start a new laundry now,” he says. “I hope 
people give come to us washing, because T not enough 
to do, and I stop, and nobody start any more. | 
—————_I hope you have duly “woken up,’ 
W. McD., as the latter part of this advertisement 
seems to me to oa that, if the gentleman should 
abandon his laundry, nobody else would seb up @ 
new one, in which case, how are you going to get 
your clothes washed? By the way, hare you tried 
your hand at Changelets yet? 


—- 


Whence ‘‘O.K.” 


Geratpme is evidently of an inquiring turn: of mind. 
She wants to know what was the origin of the ex- 
ression “O.K.,” which is commonly used to signify 
‘all right,” or “up to the mark." ———_——I am 
not absolutely sure, Gemanpine, but I will whisper 
to you what I have heard—whisper it very softly, in 
case some susceptible citizen of the United States 
should overhear. It is rumoured that a President 
of the United States, who had no end of grit, but 
whose education was defective, when he found him- 
self in the White House, had to sign official 
documents. And he endorsed them “orl korrect,” 
which was his idea of spelling “all correct,” and 
subsequently, becoming fatigued, at such protracted 
literary efforts, he abbreviated the formula to “O.K.” 
But this may be a libel. the way, have you tried 
your hand at Changelets yet 


About the Aztecs. 


Normmne gives your old Editor greater pleasure than 
to oblige, when possible. But History asks me to 
solve a problem which has baffled the most learned 

* and painstaking historians. He is greatly interested 
in the Aztecs, the mysterious, copper-skinned race 
who peop!ed Mexico when Cortes, the Spanish 
adventurer, conquered that country, and he wants 
me to tell him where they originally came from. 
———Frankly, I don’t know. Nobody knows. 
It is one of the unsolved riddles of history. The 

* Aztecs were a strange race, more civilised than were 
the English in the days of the Anglo-Saxon kings, 
and more fierce and bloodthirst; oo any savages 
who ever infested Africa. They had a complete code 
of laws, they reared wonderful buildings, they 
practised arts and sciences, and they thought nothing 
of spilling blood like water and offering holocausts 
of human victims to their war god. It is certain 
that they were not originally natives of the New 
World. They found their way thither in some 
unknown way from Asia, perhaps from China, in 
the remote past. By the way, have you tried your 
hand at Changelets yet f 


Scylla and Charybdia. 


W. J. C., of Canning Town, writes to say how he has 
enjoyed the Grayman Bland serial, then! he goes on 
to tell me that a paragraph was recently ueed in 
that story, the meaning of which he and a number 
of his frients cannot discover. The paragraph is: “I 
was between the Scylla of the police and the 
Charybdis of the family of criminal conspirators.” 
——_—_—The paragraph means that the gentle- 
man in question was 
another equally fatal. Scylla and Charybdis are 
two rocks between Italy and Sicily. In one of these 
rocks was a cave, wherein Scylla dwelt, and on the 
other—according to the story—Charybdis dwelt 
under a fig tree. Vessels, in trying to avoid the one 
rock, were frequently wrecked on the other. The 
tale goes that Circe, the sorceress, was jealous 
because Scylla was loved by Glaucus, a fisherman, so 
the sorceress chan Scylla into a hideous sea- 
monster. On this, Scylla threw herself into the sea 
and became a rock. Charybdis seems to have been 
unfortunate enough to have offended Jupiter, who, 
out of revenge, changed Charybdis into a whirlpcol, 
the rock being named after the whirlpool. By the 
way, have you tried your hand at Changelets yet? 


ween one danger and 


**Neat and Nice ’—and Otherwise, 


Few young lady readers, I fancy, will refuse to 
sympathise with Neat anp Nicz, whose home is in 
Liverpool. She is engaged to a young man who is 
in the happy position of being able to earn handsome 
wages. But he will not pay any attention to his 
personal appearance. When he takes Neat anp Nicu 
out for a walk, he invariably wears shabby clothes 
and, oftener than not, a Boiled collar, a last year’s 
tie, and a cap. As Near anp Nice affects pretty 
frocks and daintiness herself, and as all her girl 


friends possess admirers who are immaculate from a |' 


sartorial standpoint, she objects to going out with a 


Note.—A pen-Knife will be awarded to each reader whose letter is 


or whose susgastion for a title ia used. 


sort of tramp, a ‘she does not want to give him 
up. The offender defends himself by alleging that 

lever people have no time to bother about their 
appearance, and that, moreover, he is saving up 
his money toward the furnishing of a happy home 
instead of spending it on personal adornment. 
—————_—_I think he ie making a bit of a mistake. 
As for his contention tonching clever folk (leaving 
out all considerations of modesty) he is wrong. 
Some of the world’s cleverest ig? ea have been great 
dandies. There was the great Napoleon, who spent 
hours in dressing himself for special occasions; and 
your Editor’s latest thing in overcoate—but there, 
there! it won't do to an my readers envious. As 
for the saving-up plea, that is all right as far as it 
goes; but it strikes me that it does not go far 
enough. After all, the happiness of one’s sweetheart 
in the present, is worth more than the possession of 
an extra table, or mangle, or something like that in 
the future. Try gentle persuasion. e next time 
he comes to take you out, trip haughtily down the 
front-door steps arrayed in the charwoman’s cast-off 
dress and a hat rescued from the dustbin. By the 
way, have you tried your hand at Changelets yet 


Hie Pal “ Rover.” 

CaniNE is rather shy and retiring. He does not care 
to go into company much, and has made a great 
pet and companion of a dog. His friends—or some 
of them—have been telling him that he is a fool for 
making a fuss over an animal which isn’t, according 
to their statement, anything more than a worthl<ss 
mongrel, anyhow. “I know my dog isn’t of much 
value,” admits Cantmnz, “but I know, as I trudge 
home from the office every night, that he will be 
waiting to greet me with a wag of hie tail as soon 
as I open the front door, and I can’t help looking 
forward to that wag, even if I am an idiot for doing 
60.” Quite right, Qanmye. You go on 
looking forward to the wag. I don’t agree with 
sickly sentiment over dumb creatures, but the 
devotion of a faithfyl four-footed friend is worth 
having. By the way, have you tried your hand at 
Changelets yet? 


Fairnese or Generosity. 

“I mors I am not ungrateful,” writes Borseren; 
“but I am in a bit of a quandary, and I should 
like to a your a = — About three 
yeare wag ou work, an hed, and 
a friend lent me some money to save me koma from 
being sold up. At the time it did not cost my 
friend much to do this, because he happened to 
have just come into a legacy, and had plenty of 
money. But hee is a careless, easy-going sort of 
mf I paid him back months ago; but now he is 

up himself. The legacy is spent, and he is 
constantly gene | me to lend him something. I'm 
not earning much myself, and I really need all my 
money for my wife and two children. I don’t like 
_to seem ungenerous or forgetful of a good turn, but 
a friend = ~— ep et is to me, a consider- 
able sum, e does disposed to hunt 
for work as long as his ities will help him. Do 
you think I should be acting badly if I told him I 
couldn’t do any more for him ?”—__—_I think 
I understand your feelings, Boru#rep. Naturally, 
you do aot like to refuse assistance to one who did 
‘ou such a good turn. But as you have paid him 
feck with interest, and as your wife and children 
have to suffer whenever your friend makes a demand 
on you, I consider you would be justified in now 
drawing the line. By the way, have you tried your 
hand at Changelets yet? 


An Awkward Dilemma. 


Magy and her mother live in a London suburb, and 
take in lodgers for a living. One of the lodgers, 8 
young man, has fallen in love with Mary, and has 
apparently been quite candid with her—telling her 
about his native town, over two hundred miles 
away—and has assured her that his parents are 
d and that he has no relations. He has never, 
in short, given her cause to su that he has 
concealed anything from her, and they are to be 
married soon. But now, Many has received an 
anonymous letter, which states that her lover was in 
alge for theft, before coming to Londen, and that 

has relations who are all criminals. She says 
that she does not like to question the young man 
on the subject, as it might make him think that 
she has not faith in him. She does not believe in 
the truth of the letter, yet it worries her.————- 
Show the young man that letter at once, Mary. It 
he is the right sort of young man—which, I hope ha 
is—he will conclusively prove to you that there is 
not a word of truth in it. If he cannot, or will not, 
prove this, I should strongly advise you to think 
seriously before you become his wife. Better suffer 
a sharp pang now than risk spoiling your whole life. 
ia way, have you tried your hand at Changelets 
ye 
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THERE BEAUTY REIGNS SUPREME, 


The Leading Towns and Divisions in our Beauty Contest. 


time is now ripe for letting our readers know 
ies of the towns and divisions in which the 
ates reside who lead in the contest. We have 
re in supplying this interesting information, 


you for taking up her cause. Therefore, if you have 
been waiting for a favourable opportunity for giving 
your votes to scme candidate, that opportunity is 
before you. 


ispecially because so many have asked us for No, on Name of Candidate, Town. Division. 
nlars on these points. iy bee Maven Srers ee a Ribston, Yorks - - 4 

| our doing so will, we are sure, arouse much 1 cece Come eG 
ag : - ive i 4 MissGeatig Murray - - - London - + + 10 

i and enthusiasm amongst those w ho live in the S Mie beter vn Rosiee Maas 2 ok lB 
brought into distinction by being represented 6 Miss DaisiwBartox - - - ons eC (0 

7 Miss Arice Maup Bortox + + Marlborough - - 8 

list below. Our readers have always shown a 8 Mre F.C. Atuexton - . ~+ London > «© » 20 

A o 4 ‘ iss Otlve Purcetp - - - Newcastle - - - 3 

‘iterest im their particular towns, and will, we 10 Mrs, A. Srewinr a Se Broughty Ferry, NB 1 

j 1s8 Sypin May Biicur- 7 : elston . . - 

_nlist under the banners, and lend loyal support a, eee cree May Bucur: Sin ee 
ir townswomen, and help them on the road to 13 Miss Busy E.8.Mitcurit - - Maidstone - - - 8 
14 Miss Wisirrep Bakew . : + Liverpool + . - 5 

ve a aries PaaS SOUT AnD - 8 : tied oo. : 5 

a? . 7 ss DELLE BLE * . * aleto . . . 

: leaders names, a6 before, are published in the 17 MusZrss Dass’ - => «+s xEoodom ss: (18 
of merit. No. 1 is first, No. 2 second, and so 18 Miss Evetrw Drsa- - + London - 10 

2 Se forase 19 Miss BLopwen Patriuorre- - Birminguam-~ - 7 

wn the list. The towns and divisions are, of 30 Miss Laura Honents s- London . % w 
* BRTIB Mir Lar . : : ondon . . - 10 

-e, arranged ry Sy same way. at ot ' a Miss Dotty McCatia oe € London rs (0 
i wou ron urge iss Liry Ersie - - - - London . : - le 
this stage 2 t e contest we A 8 8 y 8 24 Mise Marte Lroyp - : - - London . rw 
andidates to enter the fray with new vigour. 25 Miss Mania Tirrart - Nessboro" oe = 
: Miss Nery EMERALD - : u : . 4 

» of you who already appear on the Roll of Honour a7 Mint Micte SrecwocNe * Taio ok a 
28 Lady DesporovuGu - oe - Maidenhead- - « 8 

not relax your efforts lest you lose the good = ity pees - = > time kt 
ons your energy and enterprise have gained for 30 Mies LormigSarseast - - - London. - + + 10 
) h h ho h t t 31 Miss Mary ALLAN - . - - Glasgow : . os ot 
On the other hand, those w ave not yet sen 32 Miss Racumt Lauper ee Ean’ ureh a er 

4 ‘ S iss Guapys M. Harr. - - - Staffor : . - 6 

ough votes to earn the right. — ' the a Mie Beauty Muni sort Lonton a aa 
< i r is. In a 35 MissAnmie P.Fo.rxy - - - Dubliu- + + + 2 
hould do their utmost to em y . 36 Miss Stetra Grossi : - - Manchester - : « § 
-t like the one you are engaged in, where so many a7 Miss Auice Hicuam - += - Manchester bye ae 5 
\itors are efriving might and main to win the Se eee eneY nce 5 nk Bikes Novel. Mf 
i isti i 40 Miss Torsy Sinpen : : - London - - . wy 

ws eh of £250, 7. ms Spe aging ra al Mies vee DEanr eo Besgee- oe 10 
i ieen of Beaut, o stand still 1s iss Fuorence SMITHSON; - oa 4 
rene ee Quee , yy on 43 Miss ManisGrorce - - - London. «+ - 1” 
sf. i : °44 Mise Ansig Brappan - + London. . 10 
any of our readers have not yet fixed upon a eee 2 oe le 
4 ; 3 47 Miss ALEXanDRA DaGrarR - - Birmingham - . oe 7% 
inee, now is the time to do so. Be sure any of 2 oe ee SS ae ee ee 
ladies whose names appear will be grateful to 49 Miss Kate Suayxs- + + = Isleworth + + - 10 


£250 FOR WINNER. TEN PRIZES OF £10 EACH. 


HOW YOU HAVE TO JUDGE. 


Yor the purpose of the contest we have divided the country into the following ten divisions: 


WIVISION 1 petite ad el te? FR onan, Herefordshire. Monmouth. 


Glamorgan. Mericneth, Montgomery 


Toma : 1and, Durham, Iale of sn gunicesterahire, Gloucestersh re. ind Warwickshire 

i ire, re, e e, 0 arwickshire. 

PINASTON Sa Channel fang. Cormbertand. Weekes sneeene er DIVISION 8.—Coi rnwall, Devonshire, Somersetshire, Diiset<hire, Wiltshire, Berk- 

DIVISION 4.—Yorkshire. ahtre Hampebire, Surrey. Sussex Kent Isle of Wight, and Scilly Isles. 
VISION 5—Laneashire- DIVISION 9.—Norfolk, Suffolk, Esser, Rutland. Cambridgeshire, Huntingdon- 
IVISION 6—Uineoinshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Cheshire, Stafford- abire, Northa shire, Oxfordshire, Guckinghamsbire, Bedford- 


shire, and Hertfordshire. 


and Leicestershire. DIVISION 10.—County of London and Middlesex. 


shi 
DIVISION 7 Wales (which comprises Anglesey, Brecon, Cardigan, Carmarthen, 


Te have a sister, cousin, or friend whom you think to be beautiful; ibly you are an ardent admirer of some we'l-known beauty, and 
ce oe iit feck By of your vote as bei the most beautiful woman in the British Isles—in that case you fill in (in ink) the subjoined pe D, 
ricug the name of your choice, her address, and Division, cut it out, and forward it in an envelope addressed to Beauty Dept.. PEABSON’S 
WEEKLY, 17 area Street, Strand, Seaten, 6. Each coupon thus received will count as one vote, and be duly credited to the lady named 
1 vecial Register ich has been opened for that p se. ies 

: ‘but if you, or pelt frietid of yours, will send us 1s, 1d. (a three months’ subscription to PEARSON'S WEEKLY), we will credit you or your 
nominee with 50 e: votes. 

For os, 2d, (six months’ subscription), 100 extra votes. 

For 4s. 6d. arene subscription, including two double numbers), 300 extra votes. 


IMPORT —These extra votes will only Le given to those readers who send us one of the above subscriptions, and tle namo and address 


of a responsible week a copy of PEARSON'S WEEKLY. Or you can jay the money to 
your newsagen g him to send us ee . when we you wit) of votes. Or you can send us the 
receipt yourself, Only receipts on newsagents’ print bill-heads will be recognised. 


FREE INSURANCE FOR £1,000.. 


Fach reader who sends one year’s subscription to PEARSON’S WEEKLY is presented free of cost with a Railway Insurance Policy 
for £1,000, . . 
o the lady who, on the praclusion at os el li has had the largest number of votes polled in her favour will be awarded the First 
P t d and Fifty Pounds. " . 
real Oh lee mie kartest wredited with the largest number of votes in each Division will be awarded a prize of Ten Pounds, making a 
Prize List of Three Hundred and Fitty Pounds. . . 
he Division of the winner of the First Prize, the £10 ; rize will go to the sccond lady in the list. 


READ THESE CONDITIONS CAREFULLY. 


rei urse, ricti 2 Ci i carding a bateh they should be pinned together, 
«te is, of co , no restriction to the number of the coupons you may send in, but when forwarding A etet hey, etl Hee ne cde the 
left hand top corner of the envelope, 

Do not keep your coupons until the 
conclusion of the con‘est. Theyare only 
available up to certuiu dates, which are 
clearly marked on each coupon. Send 
them in as often as yuu like, and spare 
ro effort to keep sour own name or that 
of your nominee hish up im the lists 
which will be published in PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, 

As the competition proceeds we hope 
at intervals to publish photographs of 


ERE 


“ PEARSON’S WEEKLY” BRITISH BEAUTY 
CONTEST.—Voting Coupon No. 10. 


I wish to place a vote to the credit of 


Name viccssecseeececseereneceeeeseeeeneeneetens Seeveseseesaes seseotonenee cesessaneoenaes those lewting in the‘varions dis isicas, i 
order to givens many people as pessible 
the opportunity of sesine ese dota: 

we cee cee tere ee eet eee eereerecenocecenetos Satie eeietatweciees eee n er eeseee eee ree graphs, and decisions fer wliom they will 

ACERS eons _ vote. Therefore, a yi sraph my le 
called for (for the pur of repredi- 

Division ....ccoceeeeees bees ed eens rerinesineenecsee cased neee tion) of every lady fur whom votes ae 


recorded, There wil Le kept ot she 
offices of P. W.allums contaimmg tie-o 


“ ¥ ly.” All coupons must : 
Reatsomd Weekly ws photegraphs for tie purpuses of inspec: 


You = coupon every week in 


be sentto Dept..'Pearson’s Weekly.” 17 Henrietta St.,.Strand, London, W.C. pee coarasiel the Raslor with 
This cowpon Me 5 We wud be at “ Pearson’s Weekly ” Offices not later than not bind himself to return photographs 
December 11th. sent in, nor accept any responsibility for 


their safe keeping. 


H 

| 

| 

| START VOTING TO-DAY. 
ms a 


Please Write Clearly and In Ink, 


\ eae Up Time 
MING HOLIDAYS, 1908-9. DECEMBER 1909. JANUARY.| FEBRUARY. | MARCH. | ‘tor this Wook. 
be Be ei Gotan cesta ieee |_ eee 

' ays ae 2 10.17 24 31, 9:14:21 38 714.31 a8 PNov. 13 5.12 
ristmas Day December 25. - : 16 23 o ' M . u ip 8 M : MW 3 25 f 1 81g 23 a t 8 15 22 20 » 4 $.10 
txing Day . December 26. T 4 . 7 ad }T ot &15 29.29 | T $12 19 20 T 3 91623 ,T 2 9162350] w 15 ww $8 
od Friday . 3 April9th. Ww , 1118.25 | Wa 9 10.33 39] w 6 13 20 37 4 $16 17 38 w 3 1017 243] is si $6 | 
1S me i 3 ‘ 2 1 3 ‘ 23 ” one 

ae Monday . April 12th. i: : a iB aie ‘ 4 ba i i sy Fr i 4) ss 29 ' F ; 12 19 30 F 613.1929 ws 13 £2 

‘sun Monday . May 3ist. Ss 1421 38 S 5 2 ig 20 'S ag 10 23 52 | S 61330 37 / 5 0 t3 20 47 H » 19 om £0 
nk Holiday + August 2ad. 7" i \ 


as 
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CHANGELETS, 


50 CONSOLATION PRIZES OF £1 EACH. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


Firty Consolation Prizes of £1 each have been 
awarded to the following: 


Alexander, A, Newport Villa, Rainham, Kent. 

Anderson, Miss J. C., Gof View, Giffiiock, Glasgow. 

Astiton, O., The Croft, York. : 

Bell, F. G., Riversicigh, Battenhall Rd., Worcester. 

Bellows, Mrs. E., 234 High Rd., Wood Green. 
Bennett, J.. jun., 12 Albert. Rd., Southport. 

Bower, J M., 77 Comely Bank Rd., Edinburgh. 
Brown, Mrs. B. J., 36 Rochester Ter., Chatham. 

Abeer Ma LA. morn ‘gina Rd. Barnsley. 
ampbell, A., Riverdale, Gloucester Rd., Bognor. 

Cole, C. J., 5 Portman St., W. 7 

Crawshaw, Miss J. J., Dearne View. Barnsicy. 

Cusack, J., Somerset Ho, Ringaskiddy, Cork 
Dallimore, S., 106 Monkton St., Ryde, I. 0. W. 

Denley, F., fan., Holly Green, Upton-on Severn. 

Dennis, W. R.. 98 Hessel Rd., West Ealing. 

Dron, D.,.35 Youngsland, Dykehead, Shotts. 

Duggan, Miss G., Duggan Place, Rathmines, Dublin, 

Evans, H. E., 80 Colehill Rd., Fulham, 

Foster, A. J., Swallowficld, Reading. 

Gillies, G., 4 Elphinstone 8t., Govan. 

Goodyear, R. A. H., 64 Huddersfield Rd., Barnsley, 

Guthrie, J., Wellbank_Pl.. Monifieth. Dundee. 
Hammond, F. J, 20 Hatfield Ra. Watford. 

Hay, A., Orrock Place, Jeanfield, Perth. 

Hunt, T., Huntley, Gloucester. 

Ingram, Miss B.. 4 Queen's Cres., Cathcart, Glasgow, 

Jamieson, G.. 28 Durlston Rd., Kingston-on-Thames. 

Jones, Mrs. F. E.. 0 Park Rd.. Sparkhill, Boham. 
Kempster, H., 191 Richmond Rd., Ilford. 

King, G. H.. 7.Dock St., North Woolwich. 

King, W., 4 Exeter St.. Brighton. 

Lloyd, D., The Magazine Syndicate, Southport. 

Marshall, A. R., 107 Holsworthy Sq., Gray’s Inn Rd, W.C, 
Middleton, G. A. T., 58 Dafforne Rd., Upper Tooting, 

Mills, E, E.. 24 Arundel Rd., Brighton. 

Robinson, M. A., Dell View, Watford. 

Sledze, T. K., 38 Kelso Rd., Leeds. 

Smedley, E., 19 Spring Hill, Bham. 

Smithers, R.. The Myrtles, Chichester Rd. Portsmouth, 

Speakman, W., Postmaster. Penisarwacn, Carnarvon. 

Storey, F., 10 Meads Rd.. Wood Green. 

Telling, Miss H., 3 Cambridge Park, Redland, Bristol. 

Thorne. B.S J., 215 Brearley St., Boham. 

Walton, E., 5 Rosemont Rd., Richmond 

Watson, E. A. 32 Gainsboro St., Sudbury, Suffolk, 
Webb, G., 250 Cowbridye Rd., Cardiff. 

Williams, C. G.. 8 Alcester St., Devonport. 

Wood, W., 10 Warwick Gardens, Ilford, 

Wootton, Miss V., 21 Portland Rd., Finsbury Park, 


f}— This Insurance Scheme covers any 
erson travelling as a passenger in 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland, 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID, 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


S10, RAILWAY INSURANCE, 


£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING 

499 Claims already paid, including three of 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. 


| ekenapee by Tue OcEaN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER 

sent within seven days to the above address, 
dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passencez 
and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or her, possession, 
space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, 
representative of such person injured, should death result from 
event of ) hay.ng the current number of 

£100 ; 

aiihough not by an acciu/cnt lo any train in which he or 
be given to Tar OckAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTES Corporation, Lamitzp, 
of l’earson’s Weekly may decide to be the Next-of-kin of any cyclist 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims 
ORPORATION, LiMiTED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., 
wi'l be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 
& ! ,00 train in which the deceased was travelling as ® 
the Insurance Coupon on ths paze, or the paper in which it is, 
ace of abode, So long as the covpon is signed. 
gue) accent witha threes calecdar months thereafter, and that 
Pearson's We him, or her, at the time of being 
she may be travelling ¢3 a passenger, the nextof-kin of the 
da ceased, will teceive the sum of ONE epee» POUNDS, 
in 
36 to 44 Moorgate street. Loudon, EC., within seven days from the 
occurrence of the accident. 
who meets his death by accicont while actually riding a cycle, 
ime of such accident had in his, or 


of £1,000 each—not for one only. £1,000 specially 
to whom notices of claim, under the followingcenditions, must be 
representative of any person killed by an acci- 
passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting vang3), 
wth his, or her usual signature, written in ink or pene lon the 
PROVIDED ALSO. that tte said sum shal! be paid to the legal 

notice of the accidehi Lo uve n three days of its occurrence. 

Intl f 
killed by a ‘ay ace deut in the United Kingdom, 
whether the coupon be s'gned or not, provided notice in every case 
One Hundred Pounds will be paid to whomsoever the Editor 
an on tunis page, or the bape in 
n 


provided that deceased at the tir 


1 


her 


pass 


‘ssion the 


ahich it ig, with t: ial signature, written in ink or 
pened, on the space ‘the foot, and that death occurred 
wothea twenty four | after, and that notice was given of 


", accident to the 


i Corpo ition at above address within thre@ 
s of its occurrence. This piper may be left ut his, or her, place 
bode, so long a3 the coupon is signed. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds rood for the current week of issue only. and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the conditions 
of, the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act,” 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payment 
of a Premiom under Scei. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can 
he gcen at the office of th's Jcnnal, or of the <:id Corpora‘ion, 
No person can recover on » ore than one Coupon Ingsurance-T cket 
of this paper in respect of ‘he sace risk. 

Subseribers who have cuiy p id a twelve-months’ subscription 
for PEARSON'S WEEJ-LY¥ tn advance to their ne nt, or 
to the Pubjisher, need not, cursrg the period, covered eS 
subscription, sign the cour.on, or carry the paper on their person, 
It is only néceseary tc forward the newsagent's rece} to the 
publisher of the paper, Bonrtetta Street, Londom W.G., and a 
certificate will be sent in oxchange. . 


Signatures +008 edsees 
Available from 9a, Thursday, Novermber [2ih, 190%, 
uniil midnigitt, i ricas, Movember 20.b. i708. 


HORe eee nares sem ererer rete rn eres cent ee 


Lo A a a TTT 


Patronised by 


H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN fheteeteeteeh 


our 
_ WOVEN HALF 


identical quajity we do su 
are inade of material equal to wool, and being a 
syeciality of our own, can only be obtained direct 
from our looms, thus saving pur- 
cl-aser all middle profits. 

OVER 400,000 SOLD DURING THE 
TWELVE MONTHS. Mone: 
willingly returned if’ not approved. 
Thousands of Bepest Orders and Ua- 
solicited Testimonials received. 


GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY 

With every Cat we shall 4880- 
LUTELY O1VB AWAYavery handsome 
Rug to mateh, or we will send Two 
Carpets and TWO RUGS for 10s. éd-— 
178 Belvir Boad, Coalville, Leicester, 


i. 
me two 


~ 


Past 


2 


aati as 


vis ha is 


DW . 


Re usfa fu fectectececforfecfecfecfucfucfucferforh 


Cox, Beq., writes: Please send 
of your Prudential Brussel- 
ette and Rags, #mount, 10/6, 
ench The last we had beforcfrom 
you haa been in wear twelve years.” 


iin ts 


| for Quilt we will present 
20,000 Real FREE to the purchaser 
either a Magnificent Tea 
Cosy or wd oe hetigens Grae = e 
chasers 0! wo Qui we & J ry 7 AY 
| will present Four Gifts, van Abbi 
FREE PRESENTATION. 
Algo an Extra Special Gift this woek with each Quilt sold 
—namely, one of our beautiful fe & :, 


fe - 4 6 , = 
; i i DY ey 
Odouriess Oriental As fo Wye 
Wadded Quilts. WO 5.Fy - 
To be disposed of at an 

fice, to 


_ enurmous sacrifice, just i 


modern luzary: > 1/- FREE Carpathian 
Turkey Chintz 4. f 
seat aad  as Picndnng 
Purified Down. ' Ph ig Bdge gg Oe ing Flatulence, 
Size Win. by Win. : Silver a, aporerance — 
' eur, 5 
&/- each, or 2 for ted ta Mask, Bird, and 
9/6. 
Carr! Paid. Nore.—With every Quilt 
eee Two Free Presents.” 


Quilts, Table Linen, Bedsteage, 
pearson's Weekly,” 19/11/1008. 


WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


Illust: ated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Overmantels, Curtains, &c., « 
ae OP oat (a ialea sp S writing, you Cealion Address— o—ee 


F. HODGSON & SONS (Dept. P.W.), Manvfacturers, 


Importers and Merchants. 


THERE IS NO RISK IN TAKING 


Beecham's Pills. Their long and successful service in the welfare of the Public proves 
them to be a medicine of quite anusual excellence. What they have done for thousands 
of others you may reasonably expect they will do for you. 


BEECHAM’S : PILLS 


do thelr work in Nature's way. They act specifically but gently on the faulty organs. 
They are an anequalied preparation for all cases of Indigestion, Billousness, Constipation, 


if you bave pain after eating, if you are afflicted with sleeplessness, or indeed experience 
any of the countless symptoms of dyspepsia, commence to take Beecham's Pills at once, 


' THEY ARE SURE TO DO YOU GOOD. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 
lm ee) 


eweeeryy rrr ret ret Sere 


TO KNOW. 


Cloth, Price 1s. each ; post free 1s. 2d. each. | 


SPSORONORS =: 
ANCE With an Illustrated Section on 
HOW AND W MATT 0 D . The Folding of , Serviettes. 
CONTENTS: - Epirep by ISOBEL of Home Notes. 


The art of dancing—How to arrange a dance —Toi'et — Fancy | 
costumes— F iquette of dancing—Correct deportment, etc. 


ROUND DANCES,—The Polka—Berlin, 
Alsatian, [lvel and Toe, The Slide, 
Coquette, The Two Step—The ‘I'rés-Chic— 
Schottische — Aiorican Schottische — The 
Waltz, with-ndvice to waltzers—Tho Barn 
Dance— The Gialop—The Noveltina — The 
Redowa—The Highland Schottische—Tho 
Varsoviana — The Washington Post—The 
Waltz Two-Step—The Cake Walk Dance— 
The Madrid —'I'l.e St. George's. 

SQUARE DANCES.—The I.ance:s—The 

uadrille— ‘The Guards — ‘The Parisian 

uadrille — ‘ho Cal'edonians —‘The Waltz 
Cotilion—Tho Alberts. 


MISCELLANEOUS DANCES Counter — 
Dances—Minuct - Cotillio—Scestch Reel—May Pole Dance—Skirt 
Dancé. a : 7° 


handbook are: 


To remove acid stains—Uses of alum—To whiten arms and 
neck—First food for babies—How to feed babies—The 
temperature of baths, etc.—Boiled beef—Bees’ and wasps’ 
stings —To destroy beetles—How to keep birds in cages—'l'o 
restore black dresses—Blistered feet—To remove flat taste 
from boiled water—To soften and waterproof boots and shoes 
—To make brilliantine—Tips about butter—Administcring 
castor oil—To clean smok-d ceilings—Easily-made cement— 
Chapped hands and _lips—Chilblains—Tips concerning 
children’s health, etc.—To extinguish chimneys on fire, etc.— 
To economise coal—Remedy for cold feet—Constipation—To 
cool a room—Coughs—Cream—To test damp beds—Diarrhoa 
———_— —Colours and the dyes they will take—Earache— Hints about 

i) i eyes—To wash fine lace—Hints about fish—To 
' keép flowers fresh—Garnishes —To remove grease, etc. 


‘O DANCE by W.Lamd 


£100~ " 
FOR A TESTIMONIAL! 


THIS IS YOUR-LAST CHANC::: 


This is a fair and square proposition, by which, for an 
investment of1/1}, you not only get your. money’s worth 
in one of the-best medicines in the world, but you also 
have an opportunity of earning either the big prize of £100 
or one of the numerous One Guinea prizes for the best 
genuine testimonial. Spelling, grammar, and writing do 
not count, and you have as good a chance as any other 
man or woman to win the prize. 


; : es 3 : vA 
quis ws! eee PINK TABLETS 
Sold by all First-Class Chemists, in boxes at Vii and 2 


The world-renowned remedy for Constipation, 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Nervous Headache, 


Stomach and Digestive Organs. 


DON'T DELAY! Get a box to-day from your chemist, 
and if he has sold out, fill up and send the attached order 
at once, when the box will be forwarded by return, post 
paid, with full particulars. 


Contest Closes December 15th. 


DR. GARDNER'S REMEDIES CO., 
4 Featherstone Buildings, London, W.C. 
Enclosed please find P.O.O. 1/13, for which send me at once 


box of Dr. GARDNER’S PINK TABLETS, post free, wit: 
particulars of competition: 


Disordered Liver and Kidneys, and Impurities of the Blood, You need not have the NAME... 006 cisessscsneians sedan scinonaaaveneined sadapereseaaaeuaes dee'eeneceess ons 
slishtest hesitation in adopting a course of these pills. The valuable vegetable extracts 

from which they are skilfully compounded ensure the most beneficial results. If you P ee 

are troubled with ‘‘nerves’’, if little exertion tires you, if you do not enjoy your food, Adaress in fullsiicssssisaescssneseneas exwane aeuassasusswasmresinen aoe Toes & 


If you want the large size box send 2/9. 


Seb bebebebebbebebdebebbdde od 
Useful 1]- Handbooks ‘THINGS A WOMAN WANTS | PEARSON’S DREAM B60K. 


Some of the numerous subjects dwelt upon in. this interesting .|. 


¥ 
Ai) Communications resnecting Advertisements shouldbe sent to the Advertisement Department, PEARSON'S WEEKLY ” Offices, 


WEEE ; 
Nov. | 
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and other diseases of the 


Giving the Interpretation of Dreams by Magic (1) 
Square of Fate, bya Table of Dreams according ty |’ . i 


By: PROFESSOR P. R. S. FOLI. 


Author of ‘‘ Handwriting as an Index to Character,"’ 
' a ae ’ Teller,’’ atc. 
_ Some of the subjects dwelt upon in this 
interesting book are : 
Dreams and their Mystic Reality —They are 
our Sleeping Thoughts—Distinction between 
and Idle Dreams—Wonders of Dream- 
land — Historic Evidence of the Uses and | 
‘Interpretations of Dreams—Greek, Roman, 
Gallic, Indian, and Medieval aud Modern 
Views — Rapidity of Dreams — Doubtful 
Theories —Inspiring Power of Dreams — Some 
Dreams are Valuable, Some Vain—Predis- 
ing Causes—Dreams within ~ Dreams— 
mnambulists—Divisions of _Dreams—Tho 
Dream Proper—The Oracle—The Warning— 
Instances of these—The Interpretation © 
- Dreams by Magio Ciphers—The Magic Square 
of Fate—A Table of Dreams, according to 
their Days—A list of Dreams, Subjects, aud wie 
alphabetically arranged—Omens, etc. 


These handbooks may be ordered !: 
Bookseller, or had post free for 12 ' 
A. F. Sowter, 17 Henrietta St.. Lon 


i AD OTIS 


